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Guns, Jutts, Glory 


The hollow cult of Sidhu Moose Wala 


SHIV INDER SINGH 


The dramatic killing of the young Punjabi rapper and politician 
Sidhu Moose Wala, in May this year, shook the nation. Sidhu's 
death, believed to be linked to gang warfare, brought an end to a 
meteoric career. Over five years, he rose to superstardom despite 
frequently courting controversy because of a fascination for guns 
and violence. In life and in death, Sidhu’s fans projected him as 
arap icon, but he represented the exact opposite of the underdog 
defiance of the hip-hop hero. His songs were merely the latest 
iteration of a long history of feudalistic, casteist and patriarchal 
music produced in Punjab, reflecting Jutt machismo and flaunting 
wealth and proximity to power. Besides his sharp lyrics, catchy 
music and global aesthetics, his success owed much to the skewed 
consciousness of Punjabi youth following decades of social and 
political conflict. In a sense, Punjabi society was always primed for 
such a hero to arrive. 
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ABOVE: Though they 
are more active 
during Pride Month, 
LGBT societies in 
medical colleges 

try to remain active 
through the year. 


Scrubbed Out 


The invisibilisation of LGBT communities in 
India’s medical colleges /Gender and Sexuality 


/ KINSHUK GUPTA 


When I was in my second year at Delhi’s Lok 
Nayak Jai Prakash Narayan Hospital, a lanky 

boy in a red shirt and fraying jeans came to the 
dermatology OPD for a consultation. He spoke 
openly about the globular swellings on his penis 
that had ruptured, leaving shallow craters. A busy 
resident asked him to strip and lie down on the 
examination table. She enquired about his history 
of contact: *Have you had sexual relations with a 
girl?" “Are you married?" “Have you visited any 
sex workers?" “No,” he responded to each ques- 
tion, quickly and confidently. Running out of time 
and patience, the resident referred him to me. It 
was only when I changed “girl” to “partner” that 
I understood the reason for his denial. He was in 
a sexual relationship with a male partner. With a 
medical curriculum that turns a blind eye to ques- 
tions of gender, such incidents remain a common 
occurrence even in the country's most reputed 
hospitals—leaving both doctors and patients 
struggling with their identities. 

A doctor friend told me, on condition of ano- 
nymity, that their sexual awakening, during their 
second year at a women's college in Sonipat, came 
at a hefty price. They identify as a trans man, but 
transitioning would have put their college seat in 
jeopardy. They decided to wait until graduation, 
but another exam and another degree awaited. 
Their doctor parents wanted them to choose gy- 
naecology, which proved to be the final nail in the 
coffin. A male gynaecologist in Haryana was still a 
concept hard to digest. 

In India's medical colleges, where students 
are allotted cadavers to dissect in their very first 
week, nobody discusses gender and sexuality. 
What little discussion that does exist has histor- 
ically been negative, with psychology textbooks 
describing homosexuality and gender dysphoria 
as psychosexual disorders, and forensic medicine 
textbooks describing “sodomy” and “lesbianism” 
as sexual offences. Chandan Kumar, a medical 
student at Gajra Raja Medical College, Gwalior, 
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who came out to his friends last year, told me that 
he felt discriminated against when his forensics 
professor smirked while talking about homosexu- 
ality. “While he didn’t refer to it as unnatural for 
the sake of being correct, his expressions revealed 
his disgust." 

In October 2021, after the Madras High 
Court noted that medical education reinforced 
homophobia, the National Medical Commission 
directed colleges to remove *unscientific" and 
“derogatory” references to queer communities 
from textbooks. Even as publishers work to edit 
out the erring passages, there is little hope of 
the curriculum becoming gender-affirmative 
anytime soon. Attitudes, Ethics and Communica- 
tion, a manual created by the Medical Council of 
India, in 2018, to bridge the glaring gap between 
competent physicians and educated doctors, 
totally shies away from the subject. None of the 


modules discuss gender, and there is 
no emphasis on educating professors 
who might themselves be ill-in- 
formed. 

Knowing about variations in gender 
expression is important for healthcare 
providers to be able to treat adequately 
and effectively. It is essential for them 
to realise that diagnoses do not occur in 
isolation and that social determinants 
need to be taken into consideration. 
They need to understand the health 
disparities the community might be 
prone to—higher suicide rates, high- 
risk sexual behaviours, substance 
abuse—which the medical community 
does not adequately address. Screening 
for cervical cancer is offered only to 
middle-aged women, but trans men 
with a cervix are often left out. Phar- 
macology textbooks mention the use of 
the drug testosterone undecanoate to 
treat precocious puberty but leave out 
its off-label use in hormone replace- 
ment therapy. Books on preventive and 
social medicine seldom include any 
community survey that mentions gay, 
lesbian or transgender people, even in 
passing. 

A 2017 survey of students at Kolkata’s 
National Medical College found that 
around a sixth of respondents believed 
that homosexuality is a disease, over a 
quarter considered LGBT individuals 
to be promiscuous and nearly a tenth 
felt that they pose а threat to children. 
Such stereotypes have consequences 
for straight people as well. Shobhit 
Rana, one of my friends in medical 
college, recalled being subjected to 
homophobic slurs for getting his HIV 
status checked. While gay men have 
historically been associated with the 
AIDS pandemic, most cases in India 


are transmitted through unprotected 
heterosexual intercourse. 

In the face of the invisibilisation of 
LGBT communities in the medical cur- 
riculum, many students are stepping 
into the breach. Bhavya Pahwa, an un- 
dergraduate at the University College 
for Medical Sciences, Delhi, and the 
founding president of the Indian chap- 
ter of the Walter E Dandy Neurosurgi- 
cal Society, told me that she approached 
her physiology professor, Dr Satendra 
Singh, to study the dynamics of the 
transgender brain. Contrary to her 
expectations, Singh was interested. On 
his suggestion, she set up Iridescence, 
a student society dealing with LGBT 
issues. 

Societies like Iridescence plana 
number of activities, such as cultural 
fests and seminars, to engage students. 
Though they are more active during 
Pride Month, in June, they try to 
remain active through the year. “Even 
when we are unable to do something 
on campus because of exams or other 
engagements, we keep posting on so- 
cial media,” Dr Pranav Rai, who heads 
AIIMSonians for Queer Solidarity, 
Inclusivity and Support—known by 
the acronym AQuSIS—at Delhi’s All 
India Institute for Medical Sciences, 
told me. 

One respondent, who did not want 
me to reveal his name or college, told 
me about “Anonymous Sessions” or- 
ganised by his society at least twice a 
month. Students submit their concerns 
to the core committee, which reviews 
them and prepares short videos that 
are shared on social media. He said 
that the sessions have helped many 
closeted people. He told me about one 
such person, whom he had eventually 
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identified by his handwriting, who had 
struggled with the prying eyes of his 
peers. “I could see a shift in them,” he 
said. “Even the writing became much 
more positive.” 

While such societies have started 
crucial conversations, being run solely 
by students brings its own problems. 
Rai told me that, although the AIIMS 
administration supports AQuSIS’s 
activities, it often warned them to not 
be political. “It is difficult to talk about 
our issues while remaining apolitical,” 
he said. The organiser of the Anon- 
ymous Sessions said that they had 
initially wanted to get psychologists to 
record the video clips. “We lacked the 
required expertise,” he admitted. “But 
our mentor professor vetoed the idea of 
having a professional.” He added that, 
after a few years of successfully run- 
ning the sessions, he understood why 
the professor had refused. “We would 
have been stuck in paperwork till now 
if we had gone that way.” 

Rai, who has tried to accommodate 
allies into AQuSIS’s core team, told me 
he feels that doing so is essential for 
changing mindsets, since people are 
more easily convinced and less inhibit- 
ed if their straight friends are involved. 
However, most heterosexual students 
opt out of working in these societies be- 
cause they fear being judged. A lack of 
awareness and the hectic workload of 
medical studies also contribute to the 
apathy. “Students in STEM fields usu- 
ally lack opinion on the socio-politics 
of the world,” Rai said. “There is an on- 
going conversation in most engineering 
colleges, but it hits rock bottom when it 
comes to medical colleges. The students 
are either too lazy or too absorbed in 
their studies.” M 
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Bad Blood 


/ JOSEPH PALMER 


In the wake of a global health crisis, it 
is worth taking a moment to appreciate 
the humble horseshoe crab. According 
to the South Carolina Department of 
Natural Resources, “if you have ever 
needed a vaccine ... you most likely ben- 
efited from the use of horseshoe crab 
blood.” The SCDNR would know-it is 
facing a lawsuit on the subject. 

Horseshoe crabs are a common sight 
in South Carolina, a rural state on 
the south-eastern coast of the United 
States covering roughly the same area 
as Jharkhand but with a population 
smaller than Himachal Pradesh. The 
state’s coastline is a picturesque laby- 
rinth of interweaving barrier islands, 
saltwater marshes and sandy beaches. 
Every spring, Atlantic horseshoe crabs 
converge here by the tens of thousands 
to spawn, just as they have since time 
immemorial. 

“Time immemorial” is no hyperbole. 
Horseshoe crabs are an ancient species. 
So much so that calling them Atlantic 
horseshoe crabs seems parochial—they 
existed long before there was such a 
thing as the Atlantic Ocean. The oldest 
known horseshoe crab species lived 
almost half a billion years ago, predat- 
ing the first dinosaurs, the first flowers, 
and all modern oceans and continents. 

The common-sounding name fails to 
reflect not only their remarkable per- 
sistence as a species but also their ex- 
traordinary physical appearance. They 
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A brewing lawsuit considers the fate 
of an ancient species / Environment 


resemble horseshoes only in the way 
that anything semi-circular does, and 
they are more closely related to spiders 
than crabs. A more accurate description 
would be “hard-shell stingray”—or even 
“organic Roomba.” Truthfully, they call 
to mind the face-hugger creatures from 
Ridley Scott’s Alien more than anything 
else. “Alien” is an unavoidable word 
upon first sight of a horseshoe crab. 
They have ten eyes, ten legs and a stiff 
tail as long as the rest of their body.) 

Although their outward appearance 
is remarkable, their unique insides 
merit further attention. Horseshoe 
crabs are blue-blooded, and not in the 
figurative sense—copper in their blood 
performs the function which iron 
performs in human blood, making their 
blood literally blue. But, most impor- 
tantly, when certain contaminants 
encounter horseshoe crab blood, the 
affected blood quickly coagulates, pre- 
venting the unfamiliar substances from 
infecting the rest of their body. 

The cells responsible for this 
distinctive reaction are extracted in 
laboratories to create limulus amoebo- 
cyte lysate, a liquid that uses the cells’ 
coagulating properties to detect certain 
otherwise untraceable toxins that can 
contaminate sterile medical products. 
LAL is hypersensitive to the presence 
of endotoxins—it can detect one-tril- 
lionth of a gram of endotoxin in a 
millilitre of water, analogous to sensing 
half a teaspoon of poison in an Olym- 
pic-sized swimming pool. It detects 
almost eighty percent of the pathogens 
that typically lead to sepsis, which, 
according to the World Health Organ- 
isation, is responsible for a fifth of all 
global deaths. A study published in The 
Lancet found that 2.9 million Indians 
died of sepsis in 2017. Precautionary 
LAL tests ensure that patients receiv- 
ing IV drips, immunisations or medical 
implants can do so without contracting 
a range of potential diseases. 

Despite its benefits, LAL has its 
detractors. Among other concerns, the 
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extraction process offers bad optics. 
Photographs from a laboratory in 
Charleston, South Carolina, belonging 
to the company Charles River—whose 
LAL products are used to test the ma- 
jority of the world's injectable pharma- 
ceuticals and implantable devices that 
come in contact with patients’ blood— 
reveal parallel rows of horseshoe crabs 
strapped to tabletop devices, doubled 
over in the equivalent of a diver's pike 
position. Large needles inserted into 
the back drain each animal of up to 
thirty percent of its blood. It is an ad- 
mittedly macabre image, and some ani- 
mal protection groups have described it 
as “extremely cruel.” (Charles River did 
not answer questions or permit a visit 
to its laboratory.) 

Arguments in favour of Charles 
River's LAL work, however, are also 
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persuasive. Even the most damning 
statistics concerning the bloodletting 
process acknowledge that the vast ma- 
jority of horseshoe crabs collected are 
rereleased into the wild, and it can be 
argued that more horseshoe crabs die as 
a result of habitat destruction—or even 
from the eel-fishing industry, which 
uses horseshoe crabs as bait—than from 
pharmaceutical harvesting. Moreover, 
at its initial introduction the LAL test 
was itself a more humane alternative 
to the previous practice of injecting 
potentially contaminated products into 
live rabbits. And, to reiterate, these tests 
prevent terrible, painful human deaths. 
Earlier this year, a coalition of 
local environment-oriented NGOs in 
South Carolina filed a lawsuit against 
both Charles River and the SCDNR, 
claiming that harvesting operations are 
having serious, potentially irreversible 


negative effects on multiple wildlife species. In an 
ironic quirk of fate, the future of South Carolina’s 
horseshoe crabs may rely entirely on a species that 
preys upon their eggs. In 2014, the rufa subspecies 
of the red knot, a type of migratory shorebird, was 
designated as “threatened” by the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service. This protects red knots under 
the Endangered Species Act, a fact that forms the 
heart of the plaintiffs’ argument. 

Limited space at Charles River’s bloodletting 
facility in South Carolina creates a bottleneck in 
the LAL manufacturing process. Simultaneously, 
horseshoe crabs are collectable for only a small 
part of the year near the shore. These two restric- 
tions compound to create a potential supply-chain 
issue for a vital medical commodity. One work- 
around is to collect horseshoe crabs from their 
coastal mating grounds and transport them to a 
holding pond farther inland. It is a controversial 
method—an untracked number of horseshoe crabs 
die during the process, and South Carolina is the 
only US state that still permits the use of con- 
tainment ponds for horseshoe crab storage. The 
plaintiffs claim that removing horseshoe crabs 
from the shoreline illegally endangers red knots 
by removing their food source, which is prohibited 
under the Endangered Species Act. Charles River 
asserts that the link between decreasing red knot 
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populations and horseshoe crab harvesting has not 
been conclusively established. Much remains to be 
determined, as the case is still in its early stages. 

By the time it is settled, however, scientific break- 
throughs may have rendered much of the debate 
around the issue moot. In recent years, the phar- 
maceutical giant Eli Lilly has released a synthetic 
alternative to LAL tests that a 2020 study found 
to be equivalent, or even superior, to LAL tests. 

The potential for substantial change to the LAL 
industry is not lost on the plaintiffs. Emily Cedzo of 
the Coastal Conservation League told me that they 
“would like the practice of using holding ponds to 
end entirely” and added that “Charles River should 
transition to the synthetic alternative that other 
companies such as Eli Lilly have already begun 
successfully using.” Catherine Wannamaker, an at- 
torney for the Southern Environmental Law Center, 
agreed. “You don’t have to have a grand ethical de- 
bate,” she told me. Shifting to animal-free tests, she 
said, was “a simple solution here that Charles River 
has refused to do at the expense of the environment 
of South Carolina.” 

A transition to a synthetic product would 
certainly address the moral concerns raised by 
LAL tests. Horseshoe crabs have done so much to 
save human lives. Perhaps it is time we return the 
favour. M 
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BELOW: Scientists 
bleed horseshoe 
crabs to extract 
blue, copper-based 
blood. 
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ABOVE: On 11 July, 
Prime Minister 
Narendra Modi 
unveiled the 
national emblem 
cast atop the roof of 
the new parliament 
building in Delhi. 

It drew fire from 
critics for portraying 
the lions as angrier 
and fiercer in 
comparison to the 
original which it is 
meant to replicate. 
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/ SEEMA CHISHTI 


In the month of July, 75 years ago, a soon to be in- 
dependent India chose the tricolour as its national 
flag. A spirited debate followed in the Constituent 
Assembly before it was adopted. However, the na- 
tional emblem, inspired by the Sarnath lions, was 
adopted on 26 January 1950 without debate. 
According to the historian Madhavan Palat, 
the four lions found in the excavations at the 
Buddhist site of Sarnath, in Uttar Pradesh, 
“standing together, facing the world in all four 
directions, represented a spirit of courage, calm 
and control.” Palat, the editor of Jawaharlal Neh- 
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Projecting aggression, as the lions atop parliament do, 
can diminish strength /Government 
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ru’s multi-volume Selected Works, understood 
Nehru and the imagery he wanted to invoke. 
Nehru, he said, believed firmly in projecting a 
view of India that was suitable to the deep tur- 
moil and violence the region was emerging from. 
That meant projecting strength, as the lions did. 
But they did so explicitly with grace and ele- 
gance. It was important to showcase calm lions, 
to underscore that those who possessed power 
rarely needed to bare their fangs. 

Emblems of countries and empires across the 
world have often depicted animals—often a single 
animal in the martial tradition—meant to reflect 
a world view. The Vijayanagara Empire chose a 
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boar. The US, Russia and the Habsburg 
empire picked eagles. Tipu Sultan’s 
emblem of the tiger drew from the 
battlefield, as do scores of other modern 
emblems, complete with shields and a 
menacing demeanour. But Sarnath was 
the first place where an enlightened 
Buddha spelt out five truths in his first 
sermon. The Lion Capital of Ashoka, 
excavated from there, helped cast a 
powerful animal in a different light. 
Emperor Ashoka’s realisation after the 
battle of Kalinga—of the need to wage 
peace, not war, as a true measure of 
being strong—was well taken by Nehru 
as young India went about defining 
itself, trying to reconcile its various 
pluralities. 

The sketch of what would become 
India’s national emblem was eventu- 
ally drawn by students of the artist 
Nandalal Bose at Shantiniketan in West 
Bengal. Laila Tyabji recalled her father, 
Badruddin Tyabji, a bureaucrat still 
reeling from the horror of Partition 
but firm about not leaving India, being 
asked to help with the national flag and 
emblem by Nehru himself. Her mother, 
Surayya, then 28 years old, sketched the 
lions of Sarnath, which were then used 
for taking the discussion further by 
Nehru. “I was amused to read a news 
item saying that ‘liberals’ were object- 
ing to the lion column atop the new 
parliament building,” Laila told me, 
commenting on the recent controversy 
over the representation of the national 
emblem. “My own views have nothing 
to do with my political or ethical lean- 
ings but are purely aesthetic. I find the 
lions too broad in proportion to their 
height and to the height of the column, 
giving it a squat look. Also, the lions 
themselves lack the calm strength and 
majesty of their Sarnath originals and 
look rather fierce and meanly malevo- 
lent instead.” 

Why does it matter if the lions atop 
India’s most important building, the 
new parliament, are too rotund and 
also menacing, unlike the original, as 
art historians and artists are contend- 
ing? Even if laid at the door of poor 
craftsmanship, it conveys a message 
about the “new” India being hurried- 
ly built by either wilful disregard for 
aesthetics or as a deliberate departure 
from its past. Not caring enough about 


such an important symbol conveys 
either impunity or carelessness, both of 
which are a statement on the govern- 
ment’s attitude to important insignia, 
otherwise meant to bring the country 
together and inspire respect. 

If they are meant to be “fiercer” and 
are being defended for looking like 
this, then it conveys an alarmingly 
different approach to strength than 
the one that was carefully woven into 
Indian nationhood in 1947. The histo- 
rian and author Upinder Singh started 
her book, Political Violence in Ancient 
India, with a discussion on the impor- 
tance of the Sarnath emblem. “This 
beautiful sandstone capital with an 
intense polish ... once crowned a pilar 
inscribed with the emperor’s message 
to the Buddhist monastic order,” she 
wrote. Buddha and Ashoka’s sym- 
bols, along with the motto Satyamev 
Jayate—Truth Alone Triumphs, picked 
from the Mundaka Upanishad—went 
onto create a “highly charged iconog- 
raphy that connected the new Indian 
nation with its ancient past.” But it did 
more. It drew also from the non-vio- 
lence through which it “achieved na- 
tionhood,” thereby adopting emblems 
that have “strong associations with 
these principles.” 

Departures from, or disregard for, 
the portrayal of the lions—imbued with 
meaning and with deep links to Bud- 
dha’s philosophy, incidentally the reli- 
gion of BR Ambedkar—suggests want- 
ing to pursue aggression as a virtue in 
new India. This also begs the question 
of who the aggression is directed 
towards. Some weeks ago, Mohan 
Bhagwat, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh chief, spoke of “strength” while 
talking about the pursuit of Akhand 
Bharat beyond India’s boundaries. In 
the chief criticism of MK Gandhi by the 
now vocal fans of his assassin Nathu- 
ram Godse, non-violence is falsely 
equated with weakness. Gandhi was 
clear that there was no passivity when 
speaking of peace. Satyagraha was 
the sharpening of non-violence into a 
tool of defiance, eventually achieving a 
position of strength. Projecting aggres- 
sion, like the lions do in 2022, can often 
diminish strength. Being aggressive or 
always appearing ready for attack is not 
true power. 
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Moreover, the parliament is an 
institution mandated, by definition, to 
enable multiple and often completely 
contrarian views to be represented 
in their entirety. The words Dhar- 
ma Chakra Pravartanaya—For the 
promulgation of the Wheel of Law— 
are inscribed behind the chair of the 
speaker of the Lok Sabha. It was in- 
tended to promote, as Buddha did, the 
path of righteousness. In keeping with 
the spirit of the parliament, it would 
have been proper for the Modi govern- 
ment to invite representatives of all 
strands of the public, who are expect- 
ed to argue within its precincts, to be 
present at the all-important unveiling 
of the national emblem. The prime 
minister—the head of the executive, 
which the legislature is meant to act 
as a check on—presiding over the cer- 
emony on his own lent it an imperial 
tone. This ceremony sat poorly atop 
the new parliament and was ill-suited 
to a modern-day democracy, even if 
now seen as an “electoral autocracy” 
and just “partly free.” 

The rooftop of the new parliament 
was no place for a religious ceremony. 
But if a puja was seen as important to 
bless the building, it should certainly 
not have been the only ceremony. It 
should have included other ceremonies 


It was important to 
showcase calm lions, to 
underscore that those who 
possessed power rarely 
needed to bare their fangs. 


representing the other faiths within In- 
dia. Adorning the emblem of India and 
all Indians with only a Hindu religious 
ceremony conducted by a single person 
who heads the executive diminished 
both the stated commitment to equality 
of all in the Constitution and to the 
spirit of its dharma. Parliament and the 
four lions are serious symbols and they 
merited more thoughtful handling—in 
the construction of the emblem and in 
the symbolism around its unveiling. 

As Laila Tyabji put it, “Somehow, I 
don’t think the Emperor Ashoka would 
approve.” M 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Hours after taking 
the presidential 
oath, Ranil 
Wickremesinghe 
(centre) joined the 
army’s top brass to 
visit soldiers injured 
in the protests. 
Wickremesinghe, a 
stalwart of the old 
establishment, does 
not threaten Sri 
Lanka’s military- 
political nexus. 
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Loaded Gun 


Behind the scenes in Sri Lanka, the 
military guards its turf / Politics 


/ VIRUBEN NANDAKUMAR 


When Gotabaya Rajapaksa had nowhere else to 
go—protestors raging against him on the streets of 
Colombo, his opulent presidential residence over- 
run, blocked by airport immigration staff from 
boarding civil flights out of the country—he found 
sanctuary at a military base for his last night in Sri 
Lanka. The next day, 13 July, he and his wife final- 
ly escaped aboard a special air-force flight to the 
Maldives, leaving behind the country he and his 
brothers had led to complete economic ruin. In his 
darkest hour, Gotabaya knew that the military was 
the last institution still with the power to stand up 
to the people who had sent him running. 

Gotabaya gave up the presidency, and the im- 
munity from arrest that came with it, only after 
he had made his way to Singapore. His position 
passed on an interim basis to Ranil Wickremesing- 
he, who had earlier taken over as prime minister 
from Mahinda Rajapaksa. Just hours after taking 
the presidential oath, Wickremesinghe joined 
the army’s top brass at a military hospital to visit 
soldiers injured when protestors had stormed the 
parliament complex. There was no such imme- 
diate gesture of solidarity with the millions of 
civilians stricken by the economic crisis, many left 
without so much as basic food, fuel or medicines. 
After Wickremesinghe won a vote in parliament 
to become Gotabaya’s permanent successor, on 20 
July, he was quick to lean on the army’s goodwill. 
Military personnel joined a brutal raid on a major 
protest camp in the capital—ominous proof of 
Wickremesinghe’s earlier announcement that he 
had told the military and police to do whatever 
was needed to restore order. This was a signifi- 
cant turn, and a show of the military’s backing for 
Wickremesinghe. Back in April, while Gotabaya 
was still hoping to hang on to power, the army had 
denied rampant speculation that it was preparing 
a crackdown and instead vowed to uphold the 
country’s constitution. 

The raid was a reminder that the military, even 
if it does not reach for overt power, still has a 
massive say in where Sri Lanka goes next. While 
the country's political establishment and civil 
government face a crisis of legitimacy, the military 
seems poised to weather the turmoil with its con- 
siderable might intact or even enhanced relative to 
other centres of power. Its reach goes far beyond 
the traditional roles defined for the armed forces 
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under a democratic government, and includes con- 
siderable business interests amassed in collusion 
with the established political elite. This leaves the 
military with a tricky balancing act: navigating a 
revolt against the old political order while protect- 
ing those parts of the order that have benefitted it 
so greatly. 

The protestors have not made any demands 
to reform the armed forces, but bloated military 
budgets did have a role in dragging the economy 
down. Last October, with food shortages and price 
rises already escalating, the government proposed 
a defence budget of $1.86 billion for 2022, with 
a generous increase over the previous year. This 
accounted for roughly 15 percent of total govern- 
ment expenditure. 

Off the public books, the military took in an 
unknown sum from business ventures. As of 2018, 
acampaign group documented scores of estab- 
lishments owned or otherwise financially linked 
to the military—including hotels, restaurants, a 


While the country's political 
establishment and civil government 
face a crisis of legitimacy, the 
military seems poised to weather 
the turmoil with its considerable 
might intact or even enhanced 
relative to other centres of power. 


golf course, an airport, an airline, a travel-booking 
service, a scuba-diving centre and more. In parts 
of the country, such as the Tamil-majority north- 
east, the military occupies thousands of acres 
of private and public lands, and sometimes sells 
products raised or produced on them, undercut- 
ting local prices because of the effective subsidies 
it enjoys from the state. This stifles local econo- 
mies and is especially harmful in already impover- 
ished places. This June, the army announced that 
soldiers would help *supplement and promote the 
island's food security programme by cultivating 
more than 1500 acres of barren or abandoned state 
lands across the country." 

Military officers also control dozens of high 
civil offices. After Gotabaya took power in 
2019, The Economist reported, *Generals, past 
or present, are in charge of customs, the port 
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authority, development, agriculture 
and poverty eradication.” The defence 
budget, besides direct funding to the 
armed forces, includes an allocation 
for the Multi-Purpose Development 
Task Force, a body established to fight 
poverty that is now under military 
leadership. It was placed under the 
defence ministry in 2020, along with 
the national police academy and the 
department of immigration and emi- 
gration—big red flags in a democracy. 
Even the country’s COVID-19 task 
force was entrusted to an army com- 
mander. The UN’s high commissioner 
for human rights, in a report on Sri 
Lanka in early 2021, noted “accelerat- 
ing militarisation of civilian govern- 


mental functions” and pointed to at 
least 28 former or active military and 
intelligence officers taking up admin- 
istrative posts. 

The creeping militarisation of Sri 
Lanka’s government and economy 
predates the Rajapaksas, even if they 
helped it grow to record heights. In the 
late 1970s, the country’s first executive 
president, JR Jayewardene, ditched a 
welfare economy to plunge headlong 
into pro-market reforms. The scholar 
Rajesh Venugopal, in his book Nation- 
alism, Development and Ethnic Conflict 
in Sri Lanka, details how Jayewar- 
dene’s economics “compensated for 
the withdrawal of the state in some 
spheres by the expansion of the state in 
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other spheres,” including the military. 
The reforms aided rapid growth of the 
private sector but also vastly exacerbat- 
ed economic inequality. Jayewardene 
reversed “in one decade what had been 
achieved under welfarism over the 
previous three decades.” 

For the rural Sinhalese—the large 
majority of the population—privatisa- 
tion had little to offer. Instead, Venu- 
gopal writes, as civilian state employ- 
ment became more restricted, military 
employment became an “important 
poverty alleviation mechanism in weak 
rural economy” and served to mitigate 
growing inequality. Into the 1990s, as 
Sri Lanka emerged from more than a 
decade of Jayewardene’s rule and the 
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government faced an escalating civil war against 
the separatist Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam, 
the army grew to become the country’s single 
largest employer. 

It was during the civil war that the military 
grew into a true colossus. Venugopal writes that 
from 15,000 personnel in 1982 it had expanded to 
over 200,000 at the conclusion of the fighting—a 
bloodbath overseen by Mahinda Rajapaksa as 
president. Sri Lanka’s military, which still main- 
tains a massive presence in the island’s Tamil-ma- 
jority north and east, is at present more than twice 
the size of the United Kingdom’s, although Sri 
Lanka has less than a third of the United King- 
dom’s population. 

In a 2011 paper, the scholar Darini Rajasing- 
ham-Senanayake described “a highly unequal, 
militarised and skewed neoliberal development 
model” for the post-war economy. “While select 
sectors of the economy—the security business, 
tourism and gambling—are benefiting, many other 
sectors are de-developed and impoverished by the 
current development model and paradigm,” she 


The logic “that the military can 
do a better job at tasks performed 
by civil society or the business 
community is clearly dangerous; 
in the past, it has been used to 
legitimate military coups and/or 
military rule.” 


wrote. “Meanwhile a tourism-centric development 
policy is benefiting members of the ruling family, 
related crony capitalists and segments of the 
security establishment.” The paper drew paral- 
lels to the “military business model” in Pakistan, 
where an all-powerful military was already in the 
process of swallowing the state. 

Already, the military was increasingly en- 
croaching on civil government. “While civilian 
administrators and expertise from the business 
community are increasingly marginalised, former 
or serving military officers are being appointed to 
key central, local government and foreign-service 
positions,” Rajasingham-Senanayake wrote. This 
militarisation, in her analysis, “is often accompa- 
nied and legitimated by the assumption that the 
country’s civil society and business community 
are unpatriotic, incompetent or corrupt, or all 
three.” The logic “that the military can do a better 
job at tasks performed by civil society or the busi- 
ness community is clearly dangerous; in the past, 
it has been used to legitimate military coups and/ 
or military rule. Sri Lanka experienced just such 
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a coup attempt in 1962.” This warning is just as 
relevant today. 

The Rajapaksas and the military grew in a 
symbiotic relationship—the military enjoyed the 
monetary spoils allowed to it, while the Rajapak- 
sas hitched their appeal to their military record in 
defeating the LTTE and regularly slammed their 
opponents as being weak on security or betraying 
the armed forces. The military tacitly stood by 
the Rajapaksas through many months of turmoil, 
but by this April, when it declared that it would 
uphold the constitution and not turn against pro- 
testors, it had read which way the political winds 
were blowing. 

The military could afford to distance itself from 
the Rajapaksas because it has a diverse portfolio 
of political allies and because Sri Lanka’s en- 
trenched politics does not hold any real threat 
of a departure from the military-political nexus. 
Wickremesinghe, a stalwart of the old estab- 
lishment, had been the prime minister six times 
before he got his chance as president. He is not 
much of an alternative to the Rajapaksas, having 
once boasted that he “saved Mahinda Rajapaksa 
from the electric chair” by stalling international 
scrutiny of human-rights abuses under Mahinda’s 
watch during the civil war. When he first replaced 
Gotabaya as president, it took no time for protes- 
tors to change their chants from “Gota go home” 
to “Ranil go home.” The only other candidate the 
political system could present when parliament 
voted for president was Dullas Alahapperuma, an 
old Rajapaksa acolyte who turned critic during the 
protests. 

Sarath Fonseka, a major opposition leader, is a 
former military man himself, and led the army 
through the end of the civil war. Sajith Premadasa, 
the leader of the opposition, withdrew from the 
presidential election a day before the vote and 
threw his support behind Alahapperuma. It was 
later announced that he would have been made 
prime minister had Alahapperuma won. Instead, 
the prime minister is now Dinesh Gunawardena, 
another old Rajapaksa ally. 

Towards the end of July, despite disillusion- 
ment with Wickremesinghe, all but a small core of 
protestors had retreated from Colombo’s streets, 
partly from fatigue and partly from renewed fear 
of the military and security forces after the pre- 
vious week’s raid. A state of emergency—a licence 
much abused by the armed forces in Sri Lankan 
history—remained in place since Wickremesinghe 
had declared it as acting president. The econom- 
ic nightmare continued without so much as a 
plan for how to end it. Gotabaya was reportedly 
confident enough of his safety that he was looking 
to return to Sri Lanka from Singapore. Order had 
evidently been restored. M 
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/ BINDU DODDAHATTI AND 
AMEYA BOKIL 


By March 2021, the National Crime 
Records Bureau—the apex body main- 
taining crime- and criminal-related 
databases—had a record of eight million 
fingerprints in its National Automat- 
ed Fingerprint Identification System. 
Much of it was collected, it is assumed, 
under the purview of either the Identi- 
fication of Prisoners Act, 1920, or vari- 
ous state regulations. A lot of what has 
been collected, though, goes beyond the 
sanction of the law. For instance, there 
are the recent reports of police in Tel- 
angana and Madhya Pradesh collecting 
fingerprints and photographs during 
stop-and-search operations. It would 
seem that, so far, state desire for greater 
surveillance and the eagerness to adopt 
new technologies for this purpose has 
been checked only by the absence of 
physical infrastructure to store the 
quantities of data and not by any legal 
framework or procedural safeguards 
aimed at protecting citizens' rights. 
Over the last five years, the NCRB 
has moved to remove curtails by invit- 
ing private companies to help create 
the infrastructure for both the NAFIS 
and its National Automated Facial 
Recognition System. While the NAFIS 
is expected to store the fingerprints of 
15 million people, the NAFRS propos- 
al mentions storing 50 million facial 
images. Several states, including Tel- 
angana and Karnataka, are also in the 
process of shoring up their own data 
storage infrastructure through the cre- 
ation of massive data centres. These de- 


Although the act does 

not directly mention 
surveillance, it has the 
potential to vastly increase 
the government's powers to 
snoop on citizens. 
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Under the Thumb 


A new legislation expands the government's 
surveillance powers / Law 


velopments have brought governments 
closer to solving the physical-capacity 
problem. 

In April, Parliament passed the 
Criminal Procedure (Identification) 
Act, which takes care of the legal in- 
frastructure needed to legitimise its 
data collection. The act—passed amid 
objections from opposition parties and 
without consultation with civil socie- 
ty—allows the police to take “measure- 
ments of convicts and other persons for 
the purpose of identification and inves- 
tigation in criminal matters." The 1920 
legislation permitted the collection of 
only fingerprints, footprints and pho- 
tographs of convicts, those arrested for 
offences punishable by rigorous impris- 
onment and those ordered to execute 
bonds for maintaining peace and good 
behaviour. The new act expands the 
categories of measurements to include 
iris and retina scans, biological samples 
and behavioural attributes. 

The act's overreach in restricting the 
rights to privacy and equality, as well as 
the right against self-incrimination, has 
been written about by various commen- 
tators. Moreover, although the act does 
not directly mention surveillance, it 
has the potential to vastly increase the 
government's powers to snoop on citi- 
zens. While discussing the legislation 
in the Rajya Sabha, the home minister, 
Amit Shah, said that it would address 
low conviction rates by building the 
forensic and scientific capacity of the 
country's law enforcement agencies. 
The claim that forensic evidence is the 
gold standard of good criminal investi- 
gations needs to be evaluated and this 
could be done using a comparative lens. 

The United States has a long history 
of using forensic science in law en- 
forcement and has been grappling with 
serious issues of accuracy, reliability 
and official misconduct for over four 
decades. Critical legal scholars have 
repeatedly questioned the accuracy and 
reliability of forensic evidence and the 
use of technology in criminal-justice 
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administration, which appear neutral 
on the surface but are designed to tar- 
get specific marginalised communities. 
And so, the act's aim to modernise the 
*measurement" techniques along the 
lines of advanced countries, when com- 
pared to the ongoing discussions about 
those very methods in countries such 
as the United States, seems farcical. 

It is also important to look at just 
how wide the net of the surveillance 
system enabled by this law is, both in 
terms of the kind of data the police is 
now authorised to collect and, more 
importantly, the number of people 
that can come under its ambit. Be- 
tween 2018 and 2020—the three latest 
years for which crime records data is 
published by NCRB-six million peo- 
ple were convicted. Today, they would 
likely find themselves under the net 
of this law the same way they would 
have under the now repealed 1920 act. 
In the same period, the police also 
made over 17.5 million arrests. While 
amajority of those arrested would be 
covered under the act, a clause ap- 
pears to allow those arrested for of- 
fences other than those against wom- 
en and children or those punishable 
with imprisonment for less than seven 
years the right to refuse to give their 
prints, though this is expressed in 
vague terms at best. We found at least 
eight to nine percent—about 1.5 mil- 
lion people over these three years—fell 
under identified crimes against wom- 
en and children, and those punisha- 
ble by seven years or more, but this 
is much higher if you were to count 
other offences where the victim was a 
woman or child. It is not clear wheth- 
er the law extends to these, effectively 
leaving the decision to the wisdom of 
the police. 

Moreover, considering that the ac- 
cused are relatively powerless in our 
criminal justice system, the right to 
refuse is likely to remain on paper. 
This could potentially cover over ten 
million people if you just considered 
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three years. The data that is collected is 
immutable, becoming part of the state's 
permanent database. And given the 
lack of robust protection guarantees— 
or even with it—this data is susceptible 
to misuse by the state beyond what the 
individual can foresee. 

In the absence of strong data-pro- 
tection laws, it is fair to expect that 
there should be a safeguard within the 
legislation to limit this invasion to the 
least necessary number of people. But 
look closer and you will find that the 
safeguard is a leaky tap. According to 
NCRB reports, 13.5 million individuals 
had proceedings under Section 117 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure under- 
taken against them between 2018 and 
2020. This section is invoked when, 
following an inquiry, an executive 
magistrate finds that a person in their 
jurisdiction is likely to disturb peace or 
public tranquillity, might disseminate 
seditious matter, conceal their presence 
to commit a cognisable offence or be 
a habitual offender. If the magistrate 
finds that it is necessary to maintain 
peace, they can order the individual to 
execute a bond for up to three years. 

The inquiry, even on paper, poses a 
problem, as it follows minimal process- 
es of asummons' case and is presided 
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over by not a judge but an executive, 
sometimes police officials themselves. 
There is no channel for appeal against 
the decision, and the only remedy may 
be to approach the high court, access 
to which is severely difficult for most 
people. For most cases, even mini- 
mal safeguards are not followed, and 
because of what is perceived to be a 
low cost to the summoned person—as 
opposed to the possibility of fine or 
imprisonment following criminal tri- 
al—they are barely ever resisted, and 
the cases are decided by automatic rub- 
ber stamps. People are seldom given a 
chance to present their case, let alone 
access legal representation. 

While the NCRB has not released the 
data for the number of people found 
required to actually execute bonds, 
data from Rajasthan tells us about nine- 
ty percent of all people given a notice 
are asked to execute these bonds. This 
would bring a vast number of people 
under the fold of the surveillance pro- 
gramme over just three years. Certain- 
ly, the number of arrests or the people 
against whom proceedings have been 
undertaken do not translate well to the 
number of unique individuals this cov- 
ers. The same person is often arrested 
multiple times, or might have proceed- 
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LEFT: Police collect photographs of auto 
drivers and passengers during stop-and- 
search operations in Telangana. 


ings against them initiated in multiple 
jurisdictions. 

However, the number of people 
against whom proceedings were un- 
dertaken every year has been surging. 
Between 2017, the first year this was 
published by NCRB, and 2019, the 
number grew by 28 percent, from 3.9 
million to five million. Between 2011 
to 2021, the annual number of cases 
in Madhya Pradesh nearly doubled, 
from 0.4 million to 0.8 million. It was 
reported earlier this year that, in Uttar 
Pradesh’s Muzaffarnagar district alone, 
over forty-four thousand people were 
made to sign surety bonds ahead of the 
assembly election. 

These provisions are also used arbi- 
trarily against protesters. For instance, 
during the protests against the Citizen- 
ship (Amendment) Act, some people, 
including those who say they were not 
involved in protests, were asked to sign 
bonds, promising “good behaviour,” 
worth %50 lakh. This allowed the police 
to avoid “formal cases and evidence” 
while serving the goal of chilling free 
speech and expression. Two thousand 
people in Aligarh, mostly Muslims, 
were sent such notices. More reports 
indicate that the same was invoked 
against anti-CAA protestors in Mumbai 
and farmers in Madhya Pradesh. As 
district administrations resort to these 
provisions against protesters more and 
more, instead of formal complaints re- 
quiring a more thorough process, more 
people will find themselves under the 
purview of the 2022 act. Since this is 
an almost unrestrained and unchecked 
power within the executive’s domain, 
there is no limit on the number of peo- 
ple who can be covered by surveillance 
systems, and this could encourage the 
use of these provisions even further. 

The act also allows taking measure- 
ments from those detained under pre- 
ventive-detention laws, another class of 
laws enabling the executive to exercise 
extraordinary powers. And so, over the 
next decade, we are looking at a mas- 
sive database of biometric details of In- 
dian residents, perhaps competing with 
the database of the US department of 
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homeland security, which is expected 
to have iris and facial scans as well as 
fingerprints of 259 million individuals, 
the second-largest biometric database 
in the world after Aadhaar. 

It is known that the use of forensic 
science in criminal, civil, and regulato- 
ry issues in the United States coincided 
with the *war on drugs" and *tough 
on crime" policies adopted by the 
presidents Richard Nixon and Ronald 
Reagan. Today, the United States has 
the largest incarcerated population 
in the world, with millions of people 
behind bars. The hyper-incarceration 
and criminalisation policies adopted 
by the US criminal-justice system has 
disproportionately affected Black and 
Hispanic communities for several gen- 
erations. The complicity of flawed fo- 
rensic evidence in a punitive system has 
come to light in recent years, with the 
exoneration of thousands of individuals 
in post-conviction proceedings. 

According to the National Registry of 
Exoneration, *False or Misleading Fo- 
rensic Evidence" makes up 23 percent 
of exonerations in the United States, 
whereas *Official Misconduct" stands 
at 56 percent. Both these factors point 
to the lopsided nature of investigations, 
reckless and criminal handling of 
delicate forensic evidence by forensic 
analysts and the role of prosecutors, 
among other things, that result in in- 
nocent people being convicted. NRE 
researchers have identified four themes 
emerging out of what they call *foren- 
sic frauds": false forensic matches, con- 
cealed tests that excluded the defend- 
ant from suspicion, planted evidence 
and various lies by analysts. 

In light of the growing concerns over 
misuse of forensic evidence and scan- 
dals breaking out in crime laboratories, 
several high-level committees were 
formed by the US government to ensure 
the validity of forensic evidence. With 
less than three percent of cases going 
to trial, constitutional issues related to 
forensic evidence have not been litigat- 
ed enough. Nonetheless, in important 
cases such as Brady v Maryland, Giglio 
y United States, and Strickler v Greene, 
the US Supreme Court laid down a con- 
stitutional framework that imposed a 
duty on the prosecutors to disclose all 
exculpatory, impeaching and mitigating 
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information to the defendant, which, 
among other things, includes forensic 
evidence. These developments have 
contributed towards greater transpar- 
ency and accountability of the prosecu- 
tion, while also leading to an increase 
in post-conviction exonerations due to 
forensic frauds. 

As far as India goes, there is no 
guarantee that if the police finds that 
forensic evidence collected under the 
law exonerates the accused, it will pres- 
ent this to the defence and the courts. 
There is no constitutional duty to dis- 
close vital trial-related information to 
the defence. The law on the use and 
regulation of forensic data in criminal 
investigations and trials remains unex- 
plored. But it seems that the state holds 
all the keys to a person's personal data 
and its use under the criminal-justice 
system. 


The act's aim to modernise 
the “measurement” 
techniques along the lines 
of advanced countries, 
when compared to the 
ongoing discussions about 
those very methods in 
countries such as the United 
States, seems farcical. 


While itis debatable whether fo- 
rensic science has led to better inves- 
tigations in the United States, there 
is a great amount of evidence to show 
that the personal data collected by 
the police and other law-enforcement 
agencies has led to disproportionate 
surveillance of communities of colour, 
which only confirms and perpetuates 
existing societal prejudices. Historical- 
ly, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Central Intelligence Agency 
have extensively surveilled, profiled 
and been involved in targeted violence 
against Black activists, such as during 
the civil rights movement. Neighbour- 
hoods of Muslim, Black and Hispanic 
communities are subjected to intrusive 
surveillance methods. Further, studies 
have shown how forensic data can be 
used to construct and perpetuate the 
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association between race, genetics, and 
violent crimes. Stop-and-Frisk data 
shows Black people are five times more 
likely than white people to get stopped 
by the police. 

India, too, has a long history of in- 
trusive and targeted surveillance. The 
Thuggee Act and the Criminal Tribes 
Act formalised a system of surveillance 
of certain forest-dwelling and nomadic 
communities with provisions of roll 
calls, forced entry to homes and forced 
sedentarisation. With these, the British 
set up a colonial caste-based surveil- 
lance system that continues to flourish 
in practices and crime registers of the 
Indian police. Research, such as that 
carried out by Criminal Justice and 
Police Accountability Project, shows 
that digitisation of these crime regis- 
ters lends permanence and legitimacy 
to the prejudices of the Indian police 
against people from Vimukta (Deno- 
tified Tribes) and other marginalised 
communities. This makes the use of 
these databases for predictive policing 
an entirely discriminatory exercise and 
one that will extend societal casteist 
mindsets. 

It is almost certain that the NAFIS 
and NAFRS will continue to carry this 
bias against Vimukta communities, 
particularly when the state has almost 
infinite power over who is subject of 
the law. Similarly, Muslim, Adivasi and 
Dalit communities, whose dissent is 
being increasingly criminalised, will 
also be disproportionately impacted by 
the act. This is not to say the law will 
necessarily change police practices— 
extant practices themselves make the 
threat to civil liberties clear. However, 
if only speculatively, corporate inter- 
est in profiting off selling surveillance 
technologies and capacities, and state 
interest in controlling a class of citi- 
zens, does provide the impetus to col- 
lect and store measurements of as many 
people as possible. At the same time, 
the claim that the collection of forensic 
evidence comprised of fingerprints, 
face scans, DNA and other personal 
details leads to greater conviction rate, 
without fair rules governing admission 
and veracity of the evidence in the 
courtroom, and systematic research on 
forensic evidence, is not just tenuous 
but outrightly dangerous. Ш 


True media needs true allies. 


India needs bold, fair journalism more than ever. 
We need allies like YOU. 


I think what we need a lot more of is free, thinking press. Press 
which is unafraid, press which actually explores and gets into the 
nitty-gritties, which isn’t just there as one of news but continues to 
explore and dig deep, and is unafraid to do so. And it is that to my 
mind that Caravan represents, and which we need more of—good, 
well-reasoned journalism, which is unafraid and which has a voice. 
So keep it up! 


NAINA LAL KIDWAI, Chairperson, Max Financial Services 


I read Caravan because I find it to be a journal that tells, 
investigates, and delves into important stories, on what’s going 
on in the country today. Caravan is not influenced by corporate 
interest or political alignments, and investigates in a genuine 
sense the real stories that we need to know. 


ORIJIT SEN, Artist 


I do enjoy reading Caravan and I get a lot of pleasure out of it. And 
it forces me to think. The research that goes into the writing of 
the articles, the way they are written and the subjects chosen, are 
thought-provoking, in the sense that you think beyond the obvious. 
In the process of doing this—like in everything that is thought- 
provoking—you ask questions, you have doubts and you want 

to explore the freedom of asking questions and expressing your 
doubts and trying to get answers. And I find that I do enjoy it very 
much, because it forces me to do that. 


ROMILA THAPAR, Historian 
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DUS | D: The Punjabi rapper Shubhdeep Singh 
Sidhu, better known as Sidhu Moose Wala, at a concert 
in New Zealand, in 2019. Sidhu was shot dead near the 
outskirts of Mansa district, in Punjab, on 29 May 2022. 


BOVE: Sidhu’s last rites being held on 31 May 2022, at his 


native village, Moosa. Lakhs of his young fans gathered 
to pay their respects to the rapper. 
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LIKE HIS IDOL, the pioneering gangsta rapper Tupac Shakur, the 
Punjabi rapper and politician Shubhdeep Singh Sidhu—better 
known as Sidhu Moose Wala—was shot dead in the front seat of 
his car. On 29 May, Sidhu left his home in the village of Moosa, 
in Punjab’s Mansa district, driving a Mahindra Thar SUV. A 

day earlier, the Punjab government had reduced the number of 
security personnel assigned to the 28-year-old from four to two, 
though none of them were with him when he was killed. When 
he arrived at Jawaharke, a village on the outskirts of Mansa, un- 
known assailants surrounded the car and opened fire with auto- 
matic weapons. According to two others in the car, Sidhu fired 
back with a pistol but could not fend off the assassins. Around 
two dozen bullets hit his head, legs, abdomen and chest, entering 
his lungs and his liver. He died on the spot. 

Sidhu had foreshadowed his own death—or so his fans 
claimed. They were quick to note that the date of his murder, 

29 May, echoed the title of one of his most famous songs, “295.” 
They noted that, in another song, eerily titled “The Last Ride,” 
Sidhu had sung, “Ho chobbar de chehre utte noor dasda/ Ni, ehda 
uthuga jawani’ch janaza mithiye”—That glow on the young man’s 
face says he will be laid to rest in his youth. His latest album, 
Moosetape, contained several references to dying young and the 
constant threat of being gunned down. These seemingly symbol- 
ic coincidences and a dramatic shooting added a halo of great- 
ness around Sidhu, bolstering his legacy as an icon. 

He was given a hero’s farewell. His last rites were carried out 
in his family’s vast fields in Moosa. Thousands gathered outside 
his newly built mansion for the antim ardas—the final prayer. 
Sidhu’s father wrapped a turban around his son’s head and, in 
keeping with an old ritual, adorned it with a groom’s headdress. 
As countless television and smartphone cameras recorded, Sid- 
hu’s mortal remains were taken for cremation on his favourite 
HMT 5911 tractor, with his parents riding alongside. His mother 
stared motionless at her son, her head resting on his coffin. Tears 
streaming down his face, his father took off his turban—a strik- 
ing gesture for a Sikh man—and offered it to the crowd. 

At the funeral, young men held up posters with slogans such 
as “We will protect your legacy at all costs” and his catchphrase, 
“Dil da ni mada, Sidhu Moose Wala”—Not bad at heart, that Sid- 
hu Moose Wala. They delivered breathless paeans in front of the 
media, praising Sidhu for his down-to-earth demeanour and his 
“realistic” portrayal of the Punjabi ethos. 

Within hours of Sidhu’s death, Twitter and Instagram were 
crowded with celebrity tributes. The Canadian rapper Drake 
posted a condolence message and at a concert in Toronto, on 
28 July, he wore a t-shirt commemorating Sidhu’s life. The UK- 
based rapper Stefflon Don, who had worked with Sidhu on vari- 
ous hit songs, shared photos of the two of them. Various Indian 
celebrities paid tributes: the singer and actor Diljit Dosanjh, 
the cricketer Shikhar Dhawan and the actors Anil Kapoor, Ajay 
Devgn and Ranveer Singh, among others. The Canadian come- 
dian Lilly Singh wrote that Sidhu’s “revolutionary” music had 
made her and other Punjabis “feel seen.” In June, Dosanjh dedi- 
cated a sold-out concert in Vancouver to Sidhu. 

His fans—and they are mostly young—began running an online 
campaign for “#JusticeForSidhuMoosewala,” with thousands 
of tweets every day demanding that his killers be brought to 
account. Sidhu’s YouTube subscribers touched a whopping 15.9 
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THIS SPREAD: 
Images from Sidhu’s 
music videos. His 
songs are full of 
Jutt supremacy, 
machismo, guns, 
wealth and 
arrogance. If he 
is to be believed, 
violence runsina 
Jutt’s blood. 
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million—Prime Minister Narendra Modi has 11.8 
million. Fans tattooed his image on their arms and 
plastered their SUVs with vinyl stickers paying 
tribute. Many created fan art depicting Sidhu with 
Shakur or Nipsey Hussle, another young Black 
rapper who was gunned down, smiling down from 
heaven. Months after his death, his social-media 
pages featured an endless stream of comments 
saying, “Legends Never Die.” 

Punjabi intellectuals who had earlier derided 
Sidhu for promoting violence and gun culture 
began praising him as a “Punjabi Putt”—a son of 
Punjab. A jathedar of the Sri Patna Sahib Takht, 
one of the five Sikh temporal seats, said he was 
a “true Sikh” as he always wore a turban. Some 
in Punjab compared Sidhu to folk heroes known 
for their anti-establishment thinking, such as 
the romantic icon Mirza and Dulla Bhatti, who 
had led a peasant revolt against the Mughal em- 
peror Akbar. 

Sidhu’s murder ignited a political row in Punjab, 
where the Aam Aadmi Party had come to power 
just a few months earlier. In late 2021, Sidhu had 
joined the Congress, which then ruled the state. 
In the assembly election this year, he contested 
the Mansa seat for the party, losing to the AAP 
candidate by over sixty thousand votes. On 27 May 
this year, the AAP government announced a cut in 
the security cover of 424 prominent personalities, 
including politicians, retired police officers and 
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religious leaders. The government widely publi- 
cised this move, calling it a step towards ending 
VIP culture. Many AAP leaders also shared on 
social media the names of the 424 people affected. 
Sidhu’s death prompted his fans to condemn the 
AAP government. Opposition parties, especially 
the Congress, held the government responsible for 
the murder. 

It soon became clear that Sidhu’s killing was 
linked to gang warfare. In a Facebook post on the 
day of the murder, the Canada-based gangster 
Goldy Brar claimed responsibility, calling it re- 
taliation for the August 2021 killing of Vikramjit 
Middhukhera, a youth leader of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal—a prominent political party in the state. 
Middhukhera had been close to Lawrence Bishnoi, 
the leader of Brar’s gang. Sidhu’s manager, Sha- 
gan Preet Singh, who is currently believed to be 
in Australia, had been named by the police as the 
main conspirator behind Middhukhera’s murder. 
Brar claimed that Sidhu had been part of the con- 
spiracy and had helped Shagan flee the country. 
Some speculated that the Bishnoi gang had killed 
Sidhu because he was associated with a rival gang, 
started by the former kabaddi player Davinder 
Bambiha, who was killed by the police in 2016. 

In 2020, Sidhu had collaborated with the singer 
Amrit Mann to produce a song titled “Bambiha 
Bole,” believed to be a paean to the slain gangster. 
“Moosewala provoked us through his lyrics and 
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eulogised the rival Bambiha gang,” 
Bishnoi told the police, according to 
The Tribune. “He dared us to attack 
him in the open.” 

At the time of the murder, Bishnoi 
was in Delhi’s Tihar Jail. He had previ- 
ously extorted various celebrities and 
had even threatened to kill the Bolly- 
wood star Salman Khan. The Punjab 
Police brought Bishnoi back into the 
state for questioning. Meanwhile, the 
Special Cell of the Delhi Police also be- 
gan investigating the crime. According 
to the police, Bishnoi masterminded 
the murder and helped Brar plan it. He 
allegedly remained in touch with Brar 
through the Signal app on his mobile 
phone, even while jailed in Tihar. By 
early July, the Special Cell had arrested 
several gangsters associated with the 
murder. On 21 July, the Punjab Police 
killed two alleged assassins in a tele- 
vised encounter. Sidhu’s fans welcomed 
these police killings as justice. 


IN THE HIP-HOP WORLD, the death of a 
young artist is a watershed event. Rap 
history in the United States, where the 
genre was born, is rife with Black mu- 
sicians whose careers were cut short 


by gang warfare. These deaths are 
considered almost inevitable in a rac- 
ist system that enmeshes young Black 
men in a cycle of poverty and violence. 
Black rappers who die in this manner 
are often immortalised in popular cul- 
ture, creating outsized legacies out of 
their short-lived careers. Sidhu Moose 
Wala may seem to fit this mould—his 
family and fans wish to make it so—but 
what he stood for was the exact op- 
posite of the underdog defiance of the 
hip-hop hero. 

Atthe turn of the millennium, when 
rap entered Punjabi music, young mu- 
sicians found mainstream success in 
fusing Western rap vocabulary with 
desi lyrics and pop music. The combi- 
nation of a shiny aesthetic, a new sound 
and clever rhymes was explosive. Rap- 
pers were fast becoming the new youth 
icons, ahead of actors and cricketers. 

But many aspects of the genre were 
lost in translation. In Punjab, referenc- 
es to gang violence and drug use, both 
prevalent in its society, seemed familiar 
and relatable. Rap in the West, howev- 
er, had a history of speaking truth to 
power. Punjabi rappers, many of whom 
belonged to the dominant, land-owning 


Jutt community, unthinkingly substi- 
tuted Jutt machismo for Black pride. 
Feudalistic, casteist and patriarchal 
music already had a long history in 
Punjab. In rap, it found a fresh twist. 
Rappers appropriated the genre's tradi- 
tion of anger and pride in Black identity 
and used it to glorify their violent, feu- 
dal past. 

Itis in this milieu that Sidhu was 
born and rose to superstardom. From 
the beginning, his music was crowded 
with references to his Jutt pride, his 
love for weapons and his wealth. But 
his lyrics were sharp, his music catchy 
and his aesthetics global. “Earlier, no 
singer-songwriter had managed to 
combine the various musical traditions 
of Punjab and merge them with the 
Western rap tradition," Paramjit Singh 
Judge, a professor of sociology at Guru 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, told 
me. “This is what Sidhu did. He took 
Punjabi music to every corner of the 
world." 

But it is not possible to attribute Sid- 
hu's meteoric rise merely to him finding 
the right artistic formula. In a sense, 
Punjabi society was always primed 
for such a hero to arrive. The decades 
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ABOVE: A Sikh man 
takes photographs 
during a march in 
Amritsar, in June 
2017, with a picture 
of the separatist 
leader, Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale, on 
the back cover 

of his cell phone. 
In the 19805, 
Bhindranwale led a 
militant movement 
for the formation 
of Khalistan, a 
separate state for 
Sikhs. The decade 
saw great turmoil 
in Punjabi society, 
traumatising an 
entire generation. 
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after Independence had seen persistent social and 
political conflict that created an existential angst 
among Punjab's youth. With every passing decade, 
they were swept up in the reigning ideology of the 
time, whether it was leftist, capitalist or Khal- 
istani. Generation after generation, this eroded 
their sense of history. After globalisation, Punjab's 
feudal values joined hands with consumerism to 
fill this vacuum. 

Against this backdrop, Sidhu took his place as a 
messiah of an ahistorical, desensitised youth. But, 
unlike many of his contemporaries, he shunned 
urban life in favour of his village. He was rich 
but rooted. He performed in Canada and Britain 
but returned home to his parents and was always 
available to any fans passing through Moosa. He 
captured the imagination of post-liberalisation 
Punjab and its diaspora. Many of his young fans 
were either born rich or aspired to wealth. They 
were cut off from Punjabi tradition and history but 
retained a vague sense of pride in their identity. 

For this generation, both the atheist Bhagat 
Singh and the fundamentalist Jarnail Singh Bhin- 
dranwale were heroes. It could cheer the project- 
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ed radical Sikh ideology of the late actor Deep Sid- 
hu—who rose to national fame during the farmers' 
protests—and the rural gangster swag of Sidhu 
Moose Wala, but also vote into power the AAP, 
which remained aloof from the protests. 

“The youth of Punjab is in limbo,” the play- 
wright Sahib Singh told me. *Distanced from its 
roots and history, it runs after whatever thought it 
finds stimulating. Later, when reality dawns and 
the ideology is hollowed out, it goes into despair." 
It then begins to look for a new fix, the next hero. 

Soon after Sidhu's murder, news reports 
emerged that, upon hearing of his demise, one 
young fan had attempted to take his own life. 
Another had succeeded. A few days before Sidhu 
died, there was talk that he would campaign for 
the 77-year-old radical Sikh politician Simranjit 
Singh Mann in the Lok Sabha by-election in San- 
grur, which was to be held in June. Mann won the 
election and said that Sidhu was partly responsible 
for his victory. 


SIDHU'S CAREER GRAPH was short but steep. He was 
born in Moosa, on 11 June 1993, to a farming Jutt 
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family, one of the few in the village that 
owned large tracts of land. He attended 
school in Mansa and graduated with a 
degree in electrical engineering from 
Guru Nanak Dev Engineering College, 
Ludhiana, where he also underwent 
some musical training. He then moved 
to Canada for a one-year diploma 
course. He began releasing music in his 
early twenties. One of his first hits was 
“G-Wagon,” a peppy dance song set to 
dhol beats, produced in collaboration 
with the singer Gurlez Akhtar. 

His breakout hit was the 2017 song 
“So High,” which he wrote himself. 
The song was produced by the Canadi- 
an artist Big Byrd and released under 
the Humble Music label, owned by the 


From the beginning, 
Sidhu’s music was 
crowded with 
references to his 
Jutt pride, his love 
for weapons and 

his wealth. But his 
lyrics were sharp, his 
music catchy and his 
aesthetics global. 


famed actor and musician Gippy Gre- 
wal. Sidhu sang, “Ho dukki tikki poori 
thok thok rakhda/ Danger te jaanleva 
shauk rakhda/ Doori foot di bana ke 
eh madeer khaddi/ Dabb vich bhar ke 
Glock rakhda"—I beat up small-timers 
to keep them in line, my hobbies are 
dangerous, all these guys keep their 
distance from me, I keep a loaded Glock 
pistol close at hand. Another hit from 
around this time, under the same label, 
was “Issa Jutt”—Issa is a portmanteau 
for “it’s a"—which featured another 
young, up-and-coming artist named 
Sunny Malton. Sidhu proudly listed the 
qualities that confirm that one is a Jutt: 
*Muho bohot boldeya ghatt, dillan uttan 
mardeya satt, vairi dinde jadan vichon 
patt"—They speak sparingly, shoot at 
the heart and uproot their enemies. 
After these hits, Sidhu began to 
release independent music, working 
with producers in India and Canada. 
His music quickly lost the dhol and ac- 


quired the beats and synthesised music 
common to rap. 

The next two years propelled Sid- 
hu to international fame. In 2018, he 
released his first album, PBX 1, with 
T-Series, one of India's biggest music 
labels. It was featured in the Billboard 
list of the top 100 Canadian albums. 
Sidhu began to be widely sought after 
in Brampton, the Toronto suburb that 
serves as the unofficial headquarters 
of the Punjabi NRI music industry. He 
also began working with international 
artists outside the Indian diaspora, 
collaborating with the British rappers 
Stefflon Don and Mist for the single 
“47,” which featured on the UK charts. 
Sidhu was now big enough that his 
collaborations with the Punjab-based 
producer The Kidd made the latter 
famous. He also worked with diaspora 
producers such as Steel Banglez, who 
gave his songs a sleek, Western rap 
sound. 

The combination of these slick tones 
with Sidhu's aggressive Punjabi lyrics 
worked exceedingly well. In 2019, The 
Guardian named him one of the top 
artists to watch in the coming year, 
describing his voice as *delicately mel- 
lifluous even with its power maxed 
out." Around this time, Sidhu ventured 
into the Punjabi film industry as well. 
His Jatt Life Studios produced the film 
Yes I Am Student. The film was based 
loosely on his own life, depicting the 
struggles of a young man who moves to 
Canada to study. Other films followed 
over the next few years: Teri Meri 
Jodi, Gunah, Moosa Jatt and Jattan da 
Munda Gaun Lagya. His movies were 
highly successful owing to his huge fan 
following. 

In May 2020, Sidhu released a mod- 
erately successful sophomore album, 
Snitches Get Stitches. He continued to 
release a string of hit singles and collab- 
orations with famous artists. That year, 
he launched his own label, co-owned by 
his mother. It was named 5911 Records, 
after his favourite tractor model. 

Moosetape, his most prolific, artistic 
and successful album, came in 2021. It 
featured the producers The Kidd and 
Wazir Pathan, and collaborations with 
the Indian-American rapper Raja Ku- 
mari, the Mumbai-based rapper Divine 
and Bohemia, the pioneer of desi rap. 
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Moosetape was a resounding hit that 
locked in Sidhu's legacy as one of Pun- 
jab's biggest artists. Earlier this year, 
Sidhu released an extended-play album, 
titled No Name. This, too, was an undis- 
puted success. 

Sidhu's rise came with its share of 
controversies. His first album, which 
already contained his hallmark Jutt 
pride and trigger-happy lyrics, invited 
criticism from many in Punjab who 
felt that it glorified violence. His 2019 
song “Jatti Jeone Morh Wargi" invited 
condemnation from the Sikh religious 
establishment. The song was centred 
around a young, attractive, gun-wield- 
ing Jutt woman, who keeps male 
gangsters in line. It projected her asa 
modern incarnation of Jeorna Morh. In 
the Malwa region, Morh, a colonial-era 
bandit known for his vigilante violence, 
is a revered figure, seen as a symbol 
of bravery. The song also mentioned 
the eighteenth-centure Sikh warrior, 
Mai Bhago, which did not go down 
well with the Sikh clergy. Faced with 
the prospect of a criminal case being 
lodged against him, Sidhu appeared 
before the Akal Takth, the highest 
temporal seat of the Sikhs, and issued a 
written apology. 

In March 2020, in the first few weeks 
of the COVID-19 pandemic, the Punjab 
government was criticised for its ina- 
bility to stem the spread of the corona- 
virus. It had allowed mass gatherings 
to take place and failed to implement 
adequate screening measures. When 
cases began to rise, the government 
shifted the blame on to NRIs entering 
the state. Around this time, Sidhu re- 
leased a song called *Gwacheya Gur- 
baksh,” a fictional tale of an NRI who 
falls sick abroad and returns to Punjab. 
Gurbaksh conceals his illness and 
evades the authorities, eventually in- 
fecting his family, including his young 
grandson. Sidhu dedicated the song 
to the Punjab Police and used visuals 
of the state's first COVID-19 casualty, 
Baldev Singh, a 70-year-old man. Singh 
was not an NRI. Neither had he wil- 
fully concealed his illness—in fact, he 
tested positive only after his death. Yet 
the song vilified him, allowing the gov- 
ernment to shirk its role and creating 
astigma around those contracting the 
coronavirus. 
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Dinkar Gupta, the director general of 
the Punjab Police at the time, tweeted 
the music video but removed his post 
after facing criticism from the public, 
especially the diaspora. Sidhu soon re- 
leased another video as part of a police 
campaign to honour doctors. It showed 
him riding a motorbike on a deserted 
street during the nationwide lockdown 
to deliver a cake to a “COVID warri- 
or.” Around this time, videos surfaced 
on social media of Sidhu wielding an 
assault rifle and a pistol at a shooting 
range, surrounded by police personnel. 
The Punjab Police registered cases 
against Sidhu and the policemen who 
accompanied him, for violating curfew 
orders and committing offences under 
the Arms Act. 

Sidhu was unfazed. He soon re- 
leased a song titled “Sanju,” in which 
he described himself as a brave Jutt 
and proudly stated that he had been 
charged under the same act as the actor 
Sanjay Dutt. (In 2006, Dutt was con- 
victed for illegal possession of arms in 
connection with the serial bombings 
in Mumbai in 1993.) After the song’s 
release, the Punjab Police registered 
another case against Sidhu, this time 
for glorifying gun violence. 

Sidhu once again addressed the cases 
against him in song. He framed himself 
as a ground-breaking artist whom the 
state was trying to silence. In “Cal- 
aboose,” a track from Moosetape, he 
sang, “Luck mera kehnda jittni tu dun- 
iya/ Kamm mere kehnde tenu jail bhej- 
na”—My luck says that I will conquer 
the world, but my actions say that they 
will send me to jail. In the music video, 
he stood atop a police van, a fire raging 
above him in the shape of a roaring 
lion. The message was clear: trying to 
shackle him is like trying to stop a lion 
mid-roar. 

In reality, Sidhu was close to the state 
and the police establishment, a fact 
visible in his music and public actions, 
as during the pandemic and in his foray 
into politics. In some songs, like other 
Jutt artists, he openly boasted of his 
connections in the police. 

Before he joined the Congress, Sid- 
hu’s family was already active in local 
politics. His mother, Charan Jit Kaur, 
was elected the sarpanch of Moosa in 
2018. She was backed by the Congress, 
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and Sidhu campaigned for her. When 
he joined the Congress, he claimed that 
it “is a party of the common people, it 
includes those who have risen from 
common homes.” He had joined the 
party, he said, because he was “also 
from such a family.” After he lost to the 
AAP’s Vijay Singla, he released a song 
titled “Scapegoat,” calling voters trai- 
tors for not bringing him to power. 
“Sidhu Moose Wala comes from the 
five percent of well-to-do farmers in 
Punjab,” the novelist Balbir Parwana 
told me. “His singing does not engage 
with small farmers or other sections of 
Punjabi society.” He dismissed Punjabi 
intellectuals who were terming Sidhu a 
Punjabi hero. “A hero is not born in six 
months,” he said. “If Dulla Bhatti is the 
hero of Punjabis, it’s because he truly 
stood up to the established rule. He also 
mobilised the farmers and labourers of 
his area against the powers-that-be. It’s 
this special quality that ensures that 
Punjabis remember him so many cen- 
turies later.” Sidhu, on the other hand, 
was the product of a consumerist cul- 
ture. “The tragedy of the Khalistani or 
Panthic people who are describing Sid- 
hu as the modern hero of the communi- 
ty is that they were never able to raise a 
youth hero with their own ideology,” he 
said. “That’s why they have to adopt the 
heroes served up by market culture.” 


SIDHU’S SONGS are full of Jutt suprem- 
acy, machismo, guns, wealth and arro- 
gance. If he is to be believed, violence 
runs in a Jutt's blood. In “G-Wagon,” 
he sings that a Jutt shoots first and 
asks questions later. In “Bloodlust,” he 
boasts that no one dares enter his vil- 
lage, that he only faces off against the 
strong and pushes the weak to the side. 
Punjabi and Urdu poets have a tradi- 
tion of referring to themselves in the 
third person. Sidhu's term of reference 
for himself was “Jutt.” For him—and, 
by extension, for Jutts—honour is 
everything. Myriad verses speak about 
teaching a lesson to anyone who dares 
to cross him. 

Those who compare Sidhu to Dulla 
Bhatti and Mirza should listen to his 
song “Never Fold." In the chorus, he 
sings, *Sade laane Jeone Soochiya de/ 
Sade Mirze Ranjhe jamde ni”—Our 
ancestors are like Jeona Morh and Soo- 
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cha, Mirzas and Ranjhas are not born 
here. Mirza and Ranjha are symbols 
of love and rebellion against societal 
standards. Soocha Surma, like Morh, 
is a folk hero of the Malwa region. He 
is celebrated for killing his sister-in- 
law because she had an affair with his 
friend—essentially, an honour killing. 
Unlike his predecessors in the hip- 
hop world, Sidhu refrains from sexu- 
alising women in his music. This is not 
to say that he is not sexist; his brand of 
sexism is more, as he describes himself 
in one song, *Old Skool." In that song, 
he sings, “Mithiye ni ranna wala, ankha 
te gunan wala/ Jutt tera leke aaya daur 
baliye"—Not the one where we sing 
about girls but the one where we sing 
about guns, that's the era your Jutt has 
brought back, girl. After all, the feudal 
and capitalist culture he embodied 
eventually relied on patriarchy to sub- 
due women. The women in Sidhu's mu- 
sical world are simplistic, sometimes 
money-minded, impressed with the 
Jutt's wealth and status. 


Feudalistic, casteist 
and patriarchal music 
already had along 
history in Punjab. In 
rap, it found a fresh 
twist. 


His approach to sexuality is out- 
moded too. In “Levels,” his last release 
before his death, he uses “chhakka,” a 
homophobic slur, to describe his rivals, 
questioning their caste for good meas- 
ure: 


Oh broke as fuck ne haandh diye 
Lifetime di pension mangde ne 
Madi janani wangu ni 

Saale maithon attention mangde ne 


Tu jinna naal compare kare 
Sadde level de ni haandh diye 
Aithe kihda kinne joga ae 

Sab jaat jaande chhakkeyan di 
Unjh maajhe de Jutt bande aa 
Kuchh copy karde yakkeyan di 


They are broke as fuck 
Asking me for a lifetime pension 


Like a characterless wife 
Asking me for attention 


Whoever you are comparing me to 
They are not of my level 

Who here is worth how much? 
Everyone knows the caste of these [slur] 
Some call themselves a Jutt from Majha 
Some try to act like aces 


In addition to his guns, Sidhu regularly boasts 
of his “G Wagon,” a Mercedes SUV, and his “kaali 
Range,” a black Range Rover SUV, whose rims 
“dharti nu naapde"—measure the earth. 

Beyond a point, it becomes hard to tell his songs 
apart. His lyrics are sharp, and he clearly exhibits 
a deep understanding of gangsta rap. But nearly 
every song seems centred on a wealthy Jutt whose 
enemies are no match for him. He rules the roost 
in his village, owns sophisticated weapons, drives 
expensive cars and dresses in expensive brands 
from head to toe. 

“Power,” “O to 100" and “Built Different" are 
all littered with references to wealth and gran- 
deur. “Fuck Em All,” “Facts” and “Invincible” 
take aim at his critics and opponents, deriding 
them. Songs like “G Shit,” “B&W” and “Celebrity 
Killer” encourage gangs and gun culture, while 
“IDGAF” and “Malwa Block” glorify fame and 
money. In “Youngest In Charge,” Sidhu praises 
himself for becoming a politician at a young age. 
He dreams of having red lights on his car, indi- 
cating his status. 

His videos, too, seem like reiterations of the 
same concept. In some, he is seen in the village 
and among his fields, holding a rifle and rearing 
his moustache. Dressed in well-fitting kurtas 
and salwars, he is often surrounded by lackeys, 
all of whom wield weapons as well. In one song, 
Sidhu rides a tractor with a corpse hanging off it; 
in another, he performs stunts with the vehicle. 
Some videos, aimed at a more global rap audi- 
ence, exchange this pind—village—aesthetic for a 
contemporary one. He is seen driving an SUV or 
surrounded by a posse of young men, each wear- 
ing luxury brands and making gang signs. Sidhu 
himself is often seen flashing a shiny, ornate pistol, 
dressed in branded shirts and jeans and expensive 
shoes. 

There are a few notable exceptions. The song 
“Yes I Am Student” describes the hardships of a 
young Punjabi man who moves abroad to study. 
Love songs such as “Aroma,” “Ajj Kal Ve” and “Re- 
gret” are quiet, almost peaceful. On his mother’s 
birthday in 2021, Sidhu released a cloyingly sweet 
song called “Dear Mama.” In “Baapu,” he speaks 
of his close relationship with his father, whom he 
looks up to. 
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Throughout Moosetape and No Name, Sidhu 
seems pensive. He speaks about his legacy and an 
impending death, a theme common among gangsta 
rappers. In “Burberry,” he sings, “Sir utte hunda aa 
kaffan Jutt de, Burberry aale bag’ch round hunde 
ne"—The Jutt always has a shroud over his head 
and carries bullets in a Burberry bag. In *Every- 
body Hurts," he seems bored with life and even 
says, *Mainu maaf kari zindagi, suicide hogeya 
ae"—Forgive me, life, for suicide. The first line in 
“Lovesick,” from No Name, is an homage to a song 
by the Pakistani singer Noor Jehan, who famously 
sang, “Jadon hauli jihe laina mera naam, main than 
mar janiyan"—When you slowly take my name, it 
kills me. “Lovesick” is written from the perspec- 
tive of Sidhu’s unnamed lover, who sings, “Jadon 
khabran'ch aunda tera naam, main than mar jani- 
yan”—When I hear your name in the news, it kills 
me. Sidhu's lover fears that his controversial image 
has endangered his life. She is worried that he will 
be gunned down. 
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LEFT: Famous 
Punjabi actor Guggu 
Gill in the hit 1992 
film, Jutt Jeona 
Morh. Morh is a 
colonial-era bandit 
known for his 
vigilante violence. 
In the Malwa 
region, where Sidhu 
is from, Morh is 
seen as a symbol of 
bravery. 
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THE PUNJABI YOUTH’S quest for their 
soul, for heroes, was shaped primarily 
by the region’s complex sociopolitical 
history—in particular, how a feudal 
past and capital wealth folded into 
each other over the decades after In- 
dependence. After 1947, Punjabi soci- 
ety was reeling from the violence and 
societal impact of Partition. Its salve 
was freedom from colonialism, which 
came with the promise of equality and 
prosperity. 

This vision had come crashing down 
by the 1960s. It was evident that India’s 
troubles did not end with colonial rule. 
All the ills of its society—its caste, gen- 
der and feudal divides—had persisted, 
leaving many Indians’ fortunes only a 
little better than they were before 1947. 
The Constitution had given oppressed 
groups the rights they deserved, but so- 
cietal structures prevented them from 
working, studying or loving freely. 

In the late 1960s, the government in- 
troduced the Green Revolution in Pun- 
jab, implementing a modern, industrial 
agricultural system with high-yielding 
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varieties of crops, mechanised tools 
and pesticides, targeted at increasing 
wheat production in India. As agri- 
cultural yields increased manifold, 
the fortunes of some farmers turned 
overnight. Industrialisation and mod- 
ernisation also allowed other Punjabis 
better earnings and the dream of a 
better standard of living. Capital was 
freeing some in the middle and lower 
classes from the shackles of feudal- 
ism. Meanwhile, in agrarian Punjab, 
this dream was proving hollow. The 
Green Revolution only deepened the 
existing economic and feudal divides. 
The manifold increase in production 
allowed Jutt landowners with large 
farming tracts to make a killing. But 
small farmers and farm workers—most 
of the latter poor and Dalit—remained 
uninfluenced by these benefits. The 
large landowners who sat atop the 
feudal hierarchy fortified this position 
with new capital. 

At the same time, a Naxalite wave 
began in parts of Punjab, following 
the Naxalbari revolt in Bengal. Leftist 
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ideology and militant revolt have a 
long history in the region, going all 
the way back to the early twentieth 
century, when a group of Punjabis 
from across the world formed the 
Ghadar Party to overthrow the British 
government using violent means. The 
decades leading up to Independence 
saw militant peasant movements 
against the British and the zamin- 
dars, as well as the rise of socialist 
thinkers and freedom fighters such 

as Kartar Singh Sarabha and Bhagat 
Singh. Some of these movements had a 
strong religious current, intertwining 
Sikh ideology with leftist progressive 
ideals. The promise of a more egali- 
tarian society had long captured the 
imagination of Punjabi youth. Des- 
perate for an outlet and a new society, 
some of it was quickly swept up in the 
Naxal movement as well. 

Against this backdrop, understand- 
ing the latest upheaval was becoming 
difficult for an ordinary person. The 
youth were drawn towards capitalism, 
but remained stuck in society's feudal 
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and casteist binds. The poetry of Shiv Kumar Bat- 
alvi gives a glimpse into this conflict. 


Sanu lakkhan da tan labh gaya 
Par ikk da mann bhi na miliya 
Kya likheya kissi mukaddar si 
Hathan diyan char lakiran dan 


I have taken over the bodies of lakhs 

But not the mind of even one 

Who knows what fate has in store 

What is written in the lines of my hands? 


This uncertain future made the youth want to 
run away. In a famous BBC interview from the time, 
Batalvi said that he, too, wished to escape. Figura- 
tively, he sometimes escaped into nature, connect- 
ing his existence to the ever-changing seasons, to 
flowers and trees. In another poem, he writes: 


Asan te joban rutte marna 
Mudh jaana asan bhare bharaye 
Hijr tere di parikrama 

Asan te joban rutte marna 

Joba rutte jo vi marda 

Phul bane jan tara 

Joba rutte aashiq marde 

Jan koi karman wala 


I want to die in the season of youth 

I want to turn back bloomed 

Into the pilgrimage of our separation 
I want to die in the season of youth 
Those who die in the season of youth 
Become flowers or stars 
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Lovers die in the season of youth 
As do some lucky ones 


Batalvi's wish was granted. He died of liver cir- 
rhosis in 1973, at the age of 36. 

The Akali government of the time, led by Parkash 
Singh Badal, swiftly crushed the Naxal movement. 
It carried out a violent crackdown, including ex- 
trajudicial killings of various young Naxalites. The 
most well-known fake encounter from this time 
was that of the communist ideologue Baba Bujha 
Singh, who had been one of the leaders of the Gha- 
dar Party. Bujha Singh was shot dead in 1970, at the 
age of 80. Batalvi wrote a poem in his honour. 

With the Naxalite movement snuffed out, the 
young were once again bereft of political purpose. 
In the subsequent decade, the Khalistani move- 
ment filled this hole. Youth from small farming 
families and oppressed castes now believed that 
separatism was the solution to their problems. 

In this decade, Punjab suffered on every front. It 
suffered the terror of Khalistani militants as well 
as government atrocities in the name of suppress- 
ing the militancy. Fake encounters and killings 
became commonplace, traumatising an entire gen- 
eration. This decade saw the rise of Bhindranwale 
as a hero of radical Sikhs, his killing in Operation 
Bluestar, the assassination of an Indian prime 
minister and a pogrom that killed thousands of 
Sikhs. It was soon followed by liberalisation and a 
capitalist turn in Indian society. 

The anguish of these years birthed a youth that 
inherited a sense of injustice, of anger and despair— 
but, owing to its economically liberalised and capi- 
talist environment, lacked any political conscious- 
ness. A large part of the generation born in the late 
1990s and the early twenty-first century had no 
sense of the diverse sociopolitical history of Pun- 
jab—not just of its modern history but of its ancient 
culture, of its Gurbani and Sufi traditions, of its lit- 
erature, or of its radical and progressive movements 
before Partition. Little knowledge persisted of 
even the political, social and economic changes of 
post-Independence Punjab, and whatever remained 
appeared based on hearsay or popular culture. 


TOWARDS THE END OF HIS CAREER, Sidhu had begun 
to infuse political commentary into his songs. His 
posturing, however, rang hollow. The song *295" is 
widely considered Sidhu's most progressive piece, 
in which he appears to be criticising the Sikh 
religious and political establishment. It refers to 
Section 295 of the Indian Penal Code, which deals 
with sacrilege, now a controversial subject in Pun- 
jab politics. The lyrics go: 


Museebat tan marda te pendi rehndi ae 
Dabi na tu duniya swad lehndi ae 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Sidhu's murder 
was linked to the 
killing of Vikramjit 
Middhukhera, 

a Youth Akali 

Dal leader. 
Middhukhera 
(centre) was killed 
in August 2021. 
He was close to 
Lawrence Bishnoi, 
the head of the 
Bishnoi gang, 
which accepted 
responsibility for 
Sidhu's killing. 


LEFT: Singer Amar 
Singh Chamkila and 
his wife, Amarjot. 
Chamkila reigned 
over the Punjabi 
music industry 

in the 1980s. He 
glorified vailis, or 
gangsters, as macho 
men who kept 
women under their 
thumb. 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Punjabi-origin 
singer Jay Sean 
performs ata 
concert in London, 
in 2005. The first 
two decades of 
liberalisation saw 
the rise of a global 
Punjabi music 
industry, where 
young Punjabis 

in the diaspora 
were working with 
Western artists, 
bringing their own 
context into their 
music. 
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Naale jehde raste te tun turiyan 
Itthe badnami high rate milugi 
Nit controversy create milugi 
Dharman te naa te debate milugi 
Sach bolega tan milu 295 

Je karega tarakki putt hate milugi 


Men keep facing trouble 

Don’t feel pressure, the world keeps taking a 
taste 

On the path that you are walking 

You will get a high rate of infamy 

You will get to create controversy 

You will get debates in the name of religion 
Telling the truth will get you 295 

Success will get you hate, son 


Sidhu appeared to be encouraging his listeners 
to express dissent against the establishment, tell- 
ing them that if they ran into trouble, it meant they 
were doing something right. However, even though 
Sidhu was addressing the listener, he was the pro- 
tagonist of the “295” story himself. The song cast 
Sidhu as the victim of unnecessary criticism and 
vilification. It even employed the same religious 
symbolism he appeared to be challenging, as Sidhu 
told the listener, “Jhukiya zaroor hoya koda ta na- 
hin/ Pagg tere sir te tu roda ta nahin"—You're just 
bent, not splayed out. You still have a turban on 
your head, you have not been tonsured yet. To him, 
anyone with a turban still retained their pride. 

Sidhu’s other political statements appear unin- 
formed and needlessly controversial. During the 
farmers’ movement, like dozens of other artists, 
Sidhu joined the protests on the borders of Delhi. 
He composed a song for the protests, titled “Pan- 
jab: My Motherland.” Its lyrics drew on radical 
Sikh ideology, which was otherwise sparse in his 
work. The music video showed clips of Bhindran- 
wale juxtaposed with visuals from the farmers’ 
protest, especially the violence on 26 January 
2021, when Sikh farmers clashed with security 
personnel after they were stopped from entering 
Delhi for a tractor rally. The song threatened “Dil- 
li," the centre, and gave the protests a separatist 
colour—a misleading impression of the largely 
leftist movement. 

His posthumously released song “SYL” espouses 
a similar opposition to Delhi. Since the time of 
Dulla Bhatti, who rebelled against the Mughal 
emperor Akbar, Delhi has occupied an adversarial 
position in the Punjabi cultural imagination. This 
impression became heightened during Sikh move- 
ments over the centuries and in Punjab’s political 
tussles with the centre following Independence. 
Sidhu appropriated this anger, but his lack of his- 
torical knowledge failed him. He ended up contra- 


| dicting himself. 
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“SYL” is about the Sutlej-Yamuna canal, a pro- 
ject proposed in the 1980s as a resolution to the 
water-sharing conflict between Punjab and Har- 
yana that had arisen after the states were split. 
Until 1947, much of the Malwa region in southern 
Punjab—which contains Moosa—was ruled by 
princely states, while the rest of Punjab was most- 
ly part of the British Empire. After 1947, the region 
was split between India and Pakistan, and eight 
former princely states from the Malwa region 
formed the Patiala and East Punjab States Union. 
In the 1950s, the Akalis led a movement demand- 
ing a separate state for Punjabi speakers. Punjab 
and PEPSU were reorganised into three states: 
Punjab, Haryana and Himachal Pradesh. 

In “SYL,” on one hand, Sidhu demands that 
Punjab be reunited with Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh. He either ignored or forgot that this 
partition was rooted in a Punjabi-language move- 
ment. On the other hand, he tells the people of 
Haryana—the same people he insists belong to 
Punjab—that they will not be given a drop of wa- 
ter. He threatens “Delhi” with the spectre of Bal- 


The Punjabi youth's quest 

for their soul, for heroes, 

was shaped primarily by the 
region's complex sociopolitical 
history—in particular, how a 
feudal past and capital wealth 
folded into each other over the 
decades after Independence. 


winder Singh Jatana, a Khalistani militant who, in 
1990, murdered two senior engineers working on 
the SYL project. The song, owing perhaps to Sid- 
hu's recent death, received millions of views with- 
in hours of its release. Adherents of the Khalistani 
ideology, in India and abroad, promoted the song 
widely. At the behest of the Indian government, 
YouTube banned the song in India. 

Macho swagger often replaces accuracy in Sid- 
hu’s songs. In “Panjab: My Motherland,” he boasts, 
“Mere bare puchch lavin Porus Abdaliyan te”—Ask 
Abdali and Porus about me. Positioning Punjabis 
as people who can take on all comers, he conflates 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, an Afghan ruler who invaded 
India several times in the eighteenth century, with 
Porus, an ancient king who resisted the invasion of 
the Macedonian king Alexander. 

In another song, he seems to compare himself 
with the revolutionary poet Pash: “Jo likhda oh 
hit ni, na lokaan vangu fame lai karan talk sick ni 
.. munda aj da aa Pash ni" —He writes hits but 
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not for fame, the boy is today’s Pash. 
This suggests that Sidhu understood 
little, if anything, of Pash, who was a 
fierce critic of exactly the social milieu 
that Sidhu emblematised. Born into a 
small farming family in the 1950s, Pash 
became known for his revolutionary 
poetry at a young age. He was deeply 
influenced by the Naxalite movement 
and communist literature. He was 
jailed several times in his lifetime, in- 
cluding during the Emergency. Owing 
to his strong opposition to religious 
fundamentalism and the idea of a Sikh 
state, Pash was gunned down by Khal- 
istani militants. 

According to Sukhwinder Singh 
Pappi, the editor of the Punjabi literary 
magazine Sarokar, Sidhu’s music was 
tailored for its audience. “He is the 
epitome of rap culture,” Pappi told me. 


“His songs are all market-oriented. If 
he sings provocative, abusive lyrics, 

he knows it will be popular with the 
youth. If he sings a song about Bhin- 
dranwale, he knows it will play in the 
NRI market.” Pappi said that Sidhu’s 
music lacked aesthetic sense and was “a 
far cry from the soul of Punjab.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY PUNJABI GANGSTER 
is a modern avatar of the age-old vaili— 
the term, once considered derogatory, 
refers to petty criminals, thieves or 
vagabonds. Vailis were usually young 
men, sometimes employed as the 
henchmen of powerful politicians or 
landlords. The sociologist Bawa Singh 
told me that the feudal jagirdari system, 
in which state officials were assigned 
fiefdoms to govern, depended on vailis. 
“The jagirdars externally maintained 
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а certain religiosity, projecting them- 
selves to be kind and respectable," 
Bawa said. Meanwhile, they employed 
vailis to carry out their unsavoury 
tasks. After the breakdown of the ja- 
girdari system, he added, these gangs 
turned to organised crime to make 
money. *The existing gangs of Punjab 
are a replacement for the old bandits, 
the ransom-taking gangs." 

As Punjabi society liberalised in the 
1990s, the influx of capital increased 
significantly. Rich, landowning Jutts 
were buying more land and building 
mansions. Some were moving to cities 
such as Chandigarh, Amritsar and 
Jalandhar, buying land and setting up 
businesses. Meanwhile, NRIs were 
earning in dollars and pounds, and 
sending money home. With these devel- 
opments came mounds of illicit capital 
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as well. The wealthy elite entered pol- 
itics and government, forming strong 
bonds with the ruling establishment 
and the police. Like the jagirdars of old, 
they required gangsters and henchmen 
to protect their interests. 

It is well known in Punjab that po- 
litical leaders patronised gangs and 
used them to consolidate their power. 
Through gangsters, political leaders 
have illegally occupied land, held peo- 
ple for ransom, facilitated the drug 
trade, threatened and intimidated their 
opponents, assaulted social workers 
and suppressed mass movements. The 
late Marxist writer and Punjabi scholar 
Sant Singh Sekhon often used to say, 
“The same people who fight the activ- 


Akali Dal, was alleged to be connected 
to various gangsters. The SOI managed 
to gain control of student politics with- 
in Punjab, even appointing proxy pres- 
idents in colleges without elections. 
Names of alleged gangsters featured 

in student body elections—Bishnoi too 
had run for such a post in the past. 
“After these gunda gangs secured the 
run of colleges and universities, they 
would appear in newspaper photo- 
graphs next to big leaders,” Bawa said. 
“They were asked about in police sta- 
tions. They became glamorous icons 
for the 18- and 19-year-olds studying 
in college.” Impressionable young men, 
especially those from rural areas stud- 
ying in big cities, began to be attracted 


by Bhindranwale, the Naxalite wave 

or gangsters, the youth remains drawn 

towards them. The mental stress of the 
capitalist era, unemployment and a sort 
of apathy towards the system also com- 
pel them to walk down this path.” 

The illicit capital floating around 
Punjab made its way into the music 
industry as well. Gangsters befriended 
artists, intent on profiting off of their 
mass appeal. It became common for 
gangsters to help musicians organise 
sold-out shows at large venues and of- 
fer them protection. In turn, musicians 
would glorify local gangsters in their 
music. Gangs also extorted and threat- 
ened artists if they did not comply. In 
2018, the renowned Punjabi singer and 


ists of Leftist student organisations 
in educational institutions later rule 
Punjab.” 

According to Bawa, gangs began to 
be associated with politics in the early 
2000s. Their involvement increased 
steadily under the Congress and Akali 
governments that followed. The former 
gangster Lakha Sidhana has admitted 
in his speeches and interviews that 
he worked for various prominent pol- 
iticians. Middhukhera, the gangster 
whose murder is said to have led to Sid- 
hu’s killing, was a leader of the Youth 
Akali Dal. 

In the 2000s, the Student Organisa- 
tion of India, the student wing of the 
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to this power, seeing the thug life as 
aspirational. 

Bawa noted that Punjab’s geograph- 
ical location had made it the centre of 
many battles over the centuries. Invad- 
ing armies often entered India through 
Punjab. The history of the region is re- 
plete with examples of folk heroes and 
rebel leaders who took up arms against 
invaders or the rulers of the day, or to 
protect their lands, families and faith. 
“Weapons have been considered a sym- 
bol of valour in Punjab’s heritage,” he 
said. “This is the reason why Punjabi 
youth is more attracted to them as well. 
But my own belief remains that, wheth- 
er weapons are supplied to the youth 
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actor Parmish Verma was shot at in 
Mohali. The gangster Dilpreet Singh 
Dahan took responsibility for the attack 
in a Facebook post. Months later, Ver- 
ma told the media that Dahan had been 
extorting him. Dahan had also alleged- 
ly threatened the singer Gippy Grewal, 
who owns the Humble Music label that 
gave Sidhu his big break. 


MODERN PUNJABI Music began to take 
shape in the early twentieth century. 
Earlier, local balladeers would sing folk 
tales and heroic sagas at fairs, festivals 
and weddings. Around 1930, these 
balladeers stepped into the studio and 
Punjabi music was recorded for the 


first time. Over the next two decades, it began 

to be influenced by Hindi cinema, clubbing old 
musical traditions with popular music to forma 
filmy sound. Some of the most successful play- 
back artists from this time, such as Kundan Lal 
Sehgal, Noor Jahan and Shamshad Begum, were 
from Punjab. By the 1970s, several Punjabi folk 
artists, such as Lal Chand Yamla Jatt, Amar Sin- 
gh Shaunki, Kuldeep Manak and Surinder Kaur, 
were selling records across the country. Even as 
Punjabi music reached new audiences, its under- 
lying themes remained the same: feudal thinking, 
caste pride and patriarchal dominance. Its heroes 
continued to be macho Jutts or sardars—landlords. 
Vailis, with a propensity for violence, were slowly 
folded into this stereotype. 

The rise of the cassette player in the 1980s 
greatly influenced the Punjabi music industry. The 
new technology made music a lot more accessible. 
Realising that much of their audience was in the 
villages, musicians made efforts to reflect this in 
their work. Music directors such as KS Narula and 
Charanjit Ahuja began working with artists who 
represented the rural audience. 

The decade belonged indisputably to the singer 
and lyricist Amar Singh Chamkila, who used tra- 
ditional and folk instruments such as the tumbi, 
harmonium and the dholak, all complementing his 
strong, melodic voice. Chamkila, a Dalit, used idi- 
omatic language that was relatable for rural audi- 
ences. He made frequent references to familiar but 
taboo subjects, such as sex, drugs and alcohol. He 
became the beloved superstar of the farmers and 
agricultural workers who had benefited from the 
Green Revolution but who were not educated. 

Chamkila glorified vailis, projecting them as 
macho men who kept women under their thumb. 
In one song, he sang: 


Jihne lal pari na pitti 

Rann kutt ke siddhi na kitti 
Jihne nasha pani na pinna 

Uss bhadwe da dass ki jeena? 
Kanda kichiya na jihne 

Behen di nanad da 

О vaili kahda kaudi hai jahan da 


He who has not drank alcohol 

Who hasn't beaten his wife to teach her a lesson 
He who has never got high 

What sort of life has that asshole lived? 

He who has not had sex 

With his sister's sister-in-law 

Such a man is a vaili only in name 


In 1988, Chamkila and his wife, Amarjot, were 
shot to death, along with two members of his 
band. He was just 28 years old. The murderers 
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were never caught. During his lifetime, Chamki- 
la's popularity was so all-consuming that no other 
rival emerged. Artists who came after him tried to 
replicate his formula but without success. 

The liberalisation decade of the 1990s was char- 
acterised by the music of heartbreak, representing 
men who felt emasculated by the ongoing churn 
of society. Many of these men had not benefited 
from the modernisation wrought by the Green 
Revolution. These simple men of the village were 
not the wealthy, educated and well-dressed men 
whom, according to pop culture, *nodern" women 
desired. Ranjit Mani served this audience. His was 
a sort of anti-music, in which words had по histor- 
ical meaning and singing had no musical backing. 
He rued the selfishness of the woman he loved, 
who appeared to have rejected his advances and 
married a richer man. He called her bewafa—un- 
faithful. He described himself as a “creeper plant" 
and her as a *flowering vine." The two could never 
meet. 

Surjit Bindrakhia was the counter to this atmos- 
phere of anguish. According to the literary critic 
Taskeen, the hero of Bindrakhia's music was the 
modern sophisticated Jutt who was close to the 
power establishment. *Bindrakhia and his ilk suc- 
ceeded in wooing the new-age woman by flaunting 
their power,” he said. “This created an atmosphere 
of celebration." 

In *Tera Yaar Bolda," Bindrakhia sang about a 
man who represented this new Jutt: “pagg bandha 
Jeone Morh wale ni, jihdi panchiya pind'ch sardari 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Beginning at 

the turn of the 
millennium, Punjabi 
songs and their 
videos reflected 
the globalised, 
capitalist culture 
taking hold in 
society. The videos 
of the early 2000s 
used the foreign 
locales of the 
diaspora, featuring 
skyscrapers with 
luxury cars, alcohol, 
clubs and parties. 


Sidhu appropriated Punjab's 
anger against Delhi, but his 
lack of historical knowledge 
failed him. He ended up 
contradicting himself. 


ni, la li aeho jehe vaili naal yaari ni, kehinde DC vi 
salute unho marda”—who ties his turban like Jeo- 
na Morh, who has land holdings in five villages, 
who is friendly with the vailis, whom even the 
district commissioner salutes. Meanwhile, Bindra- 
khia's contemporary Pammi Bai sang, *Do cheezan 
Jutt mangda, daru ghar di bandook baran bore 
di"—A Jutt wants two things: local alcohol and a 
12-bore gun. 

By the 1990s, the sizeable Punjabi diaspora 
had taken Punjabi music abroad. The music 
market adapted to the demands of the global 
industry and churned out many varieties of pep- 
py, dhol-laden dance music clubbed under the 
term “bhangra.” Singers such as Gurdas Maan, 
Hans Raj Hans, Harbhajan Mann, Hakam Sufi, 
Sardool Sikander and Malkeet Singh were the 
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.BOVE: In 2020, 
Sidhu appeared 
before the Akal 
Takth, the highest 
temporal seat of the 
Sikhs, to apologise 
for a song that 
mentioned the 
eighteenth-century 
Sikh warrior, Mai 
Bhago. The song 
had faced backlash 
from the Sikh 
community. 
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stars of this genre. They dressed in traditional 
“bhangra” outfits, dancing against blue skies and 
wide mustard fields. These singers, especially 
Hans, Maan and the breakout star Daler Meh- 
ndi, made their mark in the Hindi film industry 
as well. 

“In the 1990s and the beginning of the twen- 
ty-first century, there were many changes in the 
appearance and technique of Punjabi songs, but 
its basis remained the same—an affinity for feudal 
values, for weapons, misogynistic and sexist men- 
tality, and a display of wealth,” Zorawar Singh, a 
gidda dancer and connoisseur of Punjabi music, 
told me. He noted that singers and lyricists such as 
Maan and Hans often used historical and literary 
cultural references. These artists were considered 
“cultured,” described as the singers of the edu- 
cated youth. Gurdas Maan’s music, for instance, 
was influenced by Sufi and Gurbani traditions. His 
lyrics, however, glorified sardari, or land-lordism. 
He famously sang, “Yari te sardari aundi kisi-kisi 
noon”—Friendship and sardari are the skills of a 
few. 
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Babbu Maan, another contemporary singer, 
sang, “Baki diyan gallan baad’ch, pehla sardar 
han"—The sardar comes first, and everything else 
later. Elsewhere, he wrote, *Duniya jittan aaya 
Sikander lai ke bhaari force/ Vadiya jadd Punjab'ch 
moohre takkar gaya Jutt Porus"—Alexander came 
to conquer the world with a large force, but when 
he reached Punjab, he faced the might of the Jutt 
Porus. To fortify Jutt pride, he had transformed 
even the ancient king Porus into a Jutt. Similarly, 
these songs venerated Punjabi icons but limited 
the revolutionaries Bhagat Singh, Kartar Singh 
Sarabha and Udham Singh to being Jutts and sard- 
ars, erasing their ideological opposition to feudal- 
ism and capitalism. 


THE FIRST TWO DECADES of liberalisation warped 
Punjab's cultural and social landscape, and, 

with it, its music. The 1990s had brought various 
changes in musical methods, direction, lyrics and 
subject matter. International music styles such as 
reggae and disco found their way to India, birth- 
ing *fusion" music. Moreover, a generation born to 
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working-class Punjabi immigrants had 
grown up. By the turn of the millen- 
nium, young Punjabis in the diaspora 
were working with Western artists, 
bringing their own context into their 
music. 

Prominent artists from around this 
time included Bally Sagoo, Sukshinder 
Shinda and Jazzy B. Britain-born Sagoo 
became famous for his remixes of old 
Bollywood songs. Shinda, also born in 
Britain, became known for his stylish 
production and catchy beats. Cana- 
da-born Jazzy B was among the first 
artists to bring hip-hop beats to Punjabi 
music. Pop singers such as Jay Sean 
and Raghav became teen sensations. 
Dr Zeus, another British artist, re- 
leased the massive hit “Kangna.” Soon 
enough, Punjabi diaspora music began 
to spread rapidly in India. 

With the rise of television and the in- 
ternet, music videos had become ubiq- 
uitous. Songs and their videos reflected 
the globalised, capitalist culture taking 
hold in society. The videos of the early 
2000s used the foreign locales of the 
diaspora, featuring skyscrapers with 
luxury cars, alcohol, clubs and parties. 
Singers and rappers began showing 
off their branded clothes and fancy 
accessories. Music companies profit- 
ed greatly by glorifying this culture. 
Brand mania gripped Punjab. *Baapu 
aale paise"—daddy's money—became 
an asset to boast about. Nightclubs 
flowered all over the state, as did malls 
selling fancy mobiles, shoes and per- 
fumes. For the section of the youth 
that had become freshly rich off land 
capital or foreign remittances, these 
became the new status symbols. For 
the large part of Punjabi society that 
had not seen this wealth, these became 
an aspirational ideal, thus shaping the 
“folk” mind to suit the interests of the 
free market. 

Against this backdrop, a Punjabi 
singer of Pakistani origin living in the 
United States finally wedded Punjab 
and rap. In 2006, Roger David, better 
known as Bohemia, released Pesa Na- 
sha Pyar, a rap album in Punjabi. Its 
most famous song was *Kali Denali," 
referring to a type of SUV. Bohemia, 
who was active in the burgeoning mu- 
sical scene in California, echoed the 
language of his Black contemporaries. 


He rapped about consuming cocaine 
and his *kali Denali, gaddi de sheeshe 
kale, mere pichhe-pichhe lage chaubi 
ghante policewale"—black Denali, with 
windows tinted black, followed by the 
police 24 hours a day. Though Bohemia 
himself did not centre the Jutt identity, 
he inspired a legion of singers and lyr- 
icists who did. Punjabi rap was soon in 
demand in clubs, parties, weddings and 
Bollywood. 


“Whether weapons are 
supplied to the youth 
by Bhindranwale, 

the Naxalite wave or 
gangsters, the youth 
remains drawn towards 
them," the sociologist 
Bawa Singh said. 

*The mental stress 

of the capitalist era, 
unemployment and a 
sort of apathy towards 
the system also compel 
them to walk down this 
path." 


Ambitious rich young men and wom- 
en also began dreaming of becoming 
musicians and singers. Young men 
would sell a few acres of land and use 
the money to produce an album. This 
suited music companies very well. They 
paired off these young artists with 
popular singers for one-off hits. One 
such artist was Miss Pooja. Her songs 
glorified gang life as a rightful means to 
prosperity and material wealth. In one 
such song, with the artist Preet Brar, 
she sang: 


Hun tak niven rahi rahi ke 

Asin gut sabar de bharle 

Bari kara lun aape ton 

Vech ke panj-satt marle 

Vaili ban mittra bare darave jar le 


Until now we have been living like 
this 


We are full to the brim with patience 
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I will get you acquitted 

By selling five-seven marlas of land 
Become a vaili, my man, we have suf- 
fered enough 


At е same time, gang culture, 
which was becoming popular among 
Punjabi youth, offered an easy way 
for youngsters to get rich. The music 
industry combined these to produce a 
new ideal. The vaili became a wealthy 
gangster Jutt who owned sophisticated 
weapons and hobnobbed with politi- 
cians and policemen, whose girlfriend 
was as beautiful as Katrina Kaif and 
dressed in expensive brands. 

And in walked Honey Singh. The rap- 
per took the profanity-laden tradition 
of Chamkila into the urban context. 
Chamkila's vaili became Honey Sin- 
gh's gangster. Where Chamkila's drug 
was opium, Honey Singh's was either 
cocaine or chitta—an adulterated form 
of heroin. Chamkila drank “lal pari" in 
the evening, while Honey Singh partied 
all night with *char botal vodka." The 
women Chamkila lusted after were 
uneducated rural characters bound in 
feudal patriarchy. The women in Honey 
Singh's songs were modern, educated 
and heavily sexualised, corresponding 
to urban misogyny. He simplified his 
Punjabi choruses and mixed them with 
popular music, guaranteeing Punjabi 
rap a larger place in the Hindi film in- 
dustry. 

By the time Sidhu arrived on the 
scene, Punjabi youth was once again 
lost, this time in the globalised city. 
Lacking jobs and purpose, it was see- 
ing its urban dream was slowly being 
crushed. It admired Sidhu for his life- 
style, which was complete with the 
fruits of feudal and material wealth but 
had none of the trappings of urban life. 
The Punjabi folk scholar Nahar Singh 
said that the part of the farming com- 
munity that had been left behind by the 
Green Revolution and globalisation— 
many of whom were Jutts themselves— 
flocked to Sidhu. *They gravitated to- 
wards the old feudal culture and found 
pride in their past." His lyrics satisfied 
the human lust for power. When, sitting 
against the backdrop of his fields, Sidhu 
sang verses like *Dollaran vangu ni naa 
hai sadda chalda”—Like the dollar, my 
name has currency—young men were 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Members of the 
Sikh diaspora in 
Toronto, Canada, 

in 1983. While a 
large section of the 
Sikh community 
has resided abroad 
for decades, its 
largely feudal and 
paternalistic values 
remain unchanged. 
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able to imagine themselves in Sidhu's place, big 
fish in their small pond. 

It is true that not all popular Punjabi songs 
praise Jutts. The Dalit singers Roop Lal Dhir 
and Ginni Mahi carved out a space for them- 
selves while singing about their Chamar iden- 
tity. One might be inclined to think of this as a 
progressive step in the music industry, but the 
truth is that the market merely sees that the 
socially conscious Dalit community in Punjab is 
yet untapped. Regardless, it continues to benefit 
from the structures that oppressed the Dalit 
community. 

The market knows how to cater to every audi- 
ence. Diljit Dosanjh can sing “Lak 28 Kudi Da” 
(“Her waist is 28 inches") for club-going young- 
sters and “Aar Nanak Paar Nanak,” in praise of the 
Sikh guru Nanak, for the religious listener. The 
same singers who sang about rights and equality 
during the farmers' protests went back to their 
casteist, misogynistic and violent music as soon as 
the protests ended. 

“Punjabi consciousness has been completely 
captured by consumerist, capitalist market," 
Taskeen told me. “Art and literature are now 
merely goods. It is no longer their job to have a 
conscience." In order to protect its profits, the 
market steers away from any efforts to challenge 
the status quo. 


IN "MALWA BLOCK,” a hit song on Moosetape, Sidhu 
describes a *Malwa" Jutt. 


Killeyan de shor utte bukkda ae jhotta 

Oh Vadde darwaze pind khulliyan jameenan 
Oh sitta lafede dhaidh dhaidh baliye 

Malwe da Jutt Juttwaid baliye 


Sidha hikk utte mare sune pith baliye 

Round maas paadh lainge hathon gith baliye 
Holster vich jehda tangi phirda 

Gaddar 57 da Smith baliye 


We make our names off acres of land 

Our village homes have large doors and open 
fields 

He delivers one slap after another, girl 

All the Jutts of Malwa are strongmen, girl 


He shoots at the chest, girl 

The bullets come out the other side, girl 
In his holster he hangs 

A Smith & Wesson Model 57, girl. 


Most Punjabi singers and lyricists come from 
the Malwa region. Punjab's music industry was 
centred in the Ludhiana district until the mid 
1990s, before shifting to Bhatinda district. In ad- 
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dition to Bhatinda, Mansa district, where Sidhu 
is from, has also produced many contemporary 
musicians. 

Malwa dominates other aspects of Punjab as 
well, especially its politics. *Malwa was the bat- 
tlefield of the Green Revolution," Taskeen told 
me. “Here, the consciousness of the people was 
informed by jagiru ideas, of monarchic rule and of 
PEPSU." The literature and culture produced in 
Malwa was made against the backdrop of a feudal 
history, with the legacy of violence-prone heroes 
such as Sucha Surma and Jeona Morh. 

Malwa’s elite, the jagirdars of the princely 
states, always enjoyed a proximity to power. “Even 
after Independence, instead of the leaders who 
emerged from the freedom struggle, it was the 
feudal lords, the jagirs and the kings who came to 
represent it politically,” Taskeen said. “These peo- 
ple were the yes men of the British. Sycophancy 
was always part of their culture. The same feudal, 
oppressive and power-friendly mentality is now 
visible in Punjabi songs as well.” Paramjit Singh 


The contemporary Punjabi 
mind is limited by feudal 
values on the one hand and is 
enslaved by consumerism on 
the other. The entertainment 
industry cashes in on these 
streams. 


Judge said that Sidhu’s glorification of violence, 
too, came from Malwa’s history. “He is reflecting 
his locality,” Judge explained. “The area of Pun- 
jab which he is from is known for such battles. In 
the olden days, people there were murdered over 
small feuds.” 

But present-day Malwa is also the central axis of 
people’s movements in Punjab. It is home to some 
of the country’s largest unions of farm workers, 
dating back decades. The farmers’ movement be- 
gan here. It is an ideological boiling pot, where, 
on the one hand, big corporates are attempting to 
take over farm lands and, on the other, people’s 
movements are keeping them in check. The music 
market is cashing in on a feudal, casteist and patri- 
archal mentality, but progressive literature is also 
being regularly produced and consumed. 

This has not been enough, however, to bring 
about a structural change. Taskeen suggested that 
the Left in Malwa, while politically influential, 
had not made any dents in its social structure. 
“The communists led political struggles here, but 
they failed to understand the importance of fight- 
ing on a cultural level,” he said. 
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Some leftist organisations in Malwa 
reflect the feudal, casteist ideas taken 
from Malwa’s history. Farmers, in- 
cluding those associated with the Left, 
often institute social boycotts against 
Dalit farm workers to avoid increasing 
wages. Union leaders do not stop, or 
speak out against, the boycotts in order 
to prevent rifts in their organisations. 


SOME IN PUNJAB praise Sidhu for return- 
ing from Canada. “Sidhu was an artist 
attached to the soil of his village,” Ronki 
Ram, a professor of political science at 
Panjab University, told me. “In a time 
when the youth leaves the country to go 
abroad, Sidhu decided to come back to 
Canada and live in the village. His mes- 
sage to the youth is that their identity is 
tied to the village.” Sidhu’s song may be 
“projected as Juttist and violent, but the 
reality is that the Jutt' appearing in his 
songs does not represent the Jutt caste 
but instead represents rural culture.” 


(ION 
Vat 


This claim suits the powerful in Pun- 
jabi society. Projecting the village, the 
pind, as a romantic ideal appeals to the 
dominant Jutts, who continue to bene- 
fit off its feudal and casteist structures. 
The diaspora audience loves this too. 

It views the pind through rose-tinted 
glasses, as a heterogenous place where 
people live simply and happily. The 
violent reality of the rural landscape 

is washed out. The truth is that feudal 
ostentation has little scope in urban 
settings. A hunger for political, social 
and feudal supremacy compels many to 
stay confined to villages. 

Even on foreign soil, the Punjabi 
NRI mingles largely within their own 
community. The Jutt man dresses in 
a modern fashion and speaks a pro- 
gressive language but is afraid that his 
foreign-born daughter might marry 
outside her caste or religion—or, worst 
of all, in his imagination, marry a 
Black man. Now a citizen of the United 
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States or Canada, when he returns to 
the pind, he boasts of his capital and 
considers himself above his native 
relatives. Like his jagirdar ancestors, 
he organises feudal sporting events 
and invites political leaders to be chief 
guests. In order to display his pomp 
and glory, he builds the largest man- 
sion in the village. 

The contemporary Punjabi mind 
is limited by feudal values on the one 
hand and is enslaved by consumer- 
ism on the other. The entertainment 
industry cashes in on these streams, 
emptying the Punjabi consciousness of 
any history or meaning. When a society 
turns its back on knowledge and con- 
templation, when it fails to understand 
history, it narrativises its past to find 
meaning. This suits both the market 
and political powers. In their hands, 
characters like Sidhu Moose Wala, 
products of the vacuous contemporary 
Punjabi mindset, become itsicons. Ш 
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rofessor of Psychology at Наг- 
vard University, Steven Pinker, 
said, “there’s no limit to the 
betterments we can attain if we 
continue to apply knowledge to enhance 
human flourishing.” This principle, 
directly or tacitly, remains at the core 
of technological and other advance- 
ments in the different sectors of Indian 
industry. Developments in sectors like 
banking, the sunrise industry, PSUs and 
automobiles are interlinked and provide 
unique opportunities for economic 
growth through research and develop- 


ment (R&D), employment generation, 
and rural outreach projects, to namea 
few. 


BANKING 


The banking sector plays a crucial role 
in ensuring the growth of the economy. 
While providing infrastructure to enable 
economic growth, the banking sec- 

tor today also competes with modern 
international standards. However, like 
any other sector, banking in India has 
evolved over time after the reforms of 
1991. The first set of reforms were based 


on recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on the Financial System under 
the chairmanship of Shri M. Narasimham 
with an aim to foster competition in 

the sector. Owing to these reforms, the 
financial sector has succeeded in easing 
external constraints in their working, 
introducing transparency in reporting 
procedures, restructuring and recapital- 
ising banks and increasing the com- 
petitive element of the market through 
the entry of new banks. Overall the 
banking system has undergone multiple 
phases of change to become what it is 
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today—efficient, productive and profit- 
able-which is in stark contrast to how 
it used to be. The industry has seen the 
emergence of foreign and private banks 
which has increased competition and set 
accounting and disclosures standards to 
match international best practices. 

The functions of the banking industry 
go well beyond contributing to the 
GDP. Credit creation facilitates greater 
production, contributing to job creation. 
By lending money to people working in 
agriculture, mining, fishing, etc., banks 
steer the growth of the primary sector. 
Further, by providing loans to consum- 
ers, the industry is a pioneer in offering 
higher quality of living to those who 
seek it. Alternatively, banks ensure a 
continuous flow of internal as well as 
external trade. Overall, the critical role 
of banks in the country’s development 
is vital for the success of government- 
implemented and growth-related 
programs and strategies to eradicate 
inequality, instability, and unemploy- 
ment. 


SUNRISE INDUSTRY 


The sunrise industry—a colloquial 
term used for industries that predict 
rapid booms in their infancy stages— 
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is expected to become increasingly 
important in the future and are often 
considered newsworthy as they see 
high growth rates, increased funding, 
and emergent start-ups. The CEO of 
Niti Aayog, Amitabh Kant, stressed the 
need to focus on the sunrise industry 
to increase India’s competitiveness in 
the global economy. The IT industry, 
the petrochemical industry and the 


food processing industry are examples. 


Fortune India, for instance, reported 
that the Indian biopharma industry, 

a prime example under the sunrise 
category, tripled its investment in 
R&D between 2020 and 2021. This is a 
critical development in the context of 
the Covid-19 pandemic wherein such 
investment could bolster India’s ability 
to administer vaccines allowing the 
country to cross 2 billion jabs. In the 
global context, India is among the top 
12 biotech destinations of the world, 
making it a force to reckon with. 

Apart from funding from inves- 
tors, the sunrise industry’s appeal lies 
in its ability to provide income and 
stability at the individual level, in turn 
strengthening the country’s develop- 
ment. The recent example is Tamil 
Nadu: the state has entered into an 
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agreement with IGSS Ventures to set up 
facilities for testing and manufacturing 
semiconductors which is estimated to 
provide jobs to over 25,000 individuals. 
This undertaking, called Project Suria, 
highlights the importance of harness- 
ing technology, and making it accessi- 
ble to all sections of society as quickly 
as possible—a need we know all too 
well since the pandemic. 

Furthermore, a focus on holistic 
development necessitates collaboration 
between industries such as agriculture— 
which employs a significant portion 
of our population-and technology 
which has a vast potential for growth. 
Agri-tech then is a sunrise sector with 
the potential to create direct employ- 
ment as agri-tech players interact with 
farmer producer organisations (FPOs) 
that require a localised workforce from 
remote areas. Moreover, The Hindu 
BusinessLine sheds light on agri-tech's 
role in inculcating economic independ- 
ence and leadership for women in 
agriculture, augmenting not just access 
to resources but also gender-diverse 
leadership agendas. The socio-economic 
impact of the sector therefore cannot be 
detached from inclusivity, both regional 
and in terms of gender. 
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PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS 


It is crucial to take into account the 
evolution of the public sector to trace 
the graph of its successes and set- 
backs in the years after independence. 
The expansion of these public sector 
companies after 1956 proved crucial 
for India’s growth. It started off with 
strict investment rules by the govern- 
ment which gradually loosened its grip, 
slowly allowing them to take the reins. 
Among their multifaceted contribu- 
tions to the growth of our GDP, PSUs 
have greatly added to the formation 
of capital. Often the role of the public 
sector has been neglected in the wake 
of the private sector, even when, 
perhaps more than the private sector, 
the public sector is the one strengthen- 
ing the core of our nation’s growth by 
focusing on the welfare of its citizens. 
The rationale behind establishing a 
strong chain of PSUs was industriali- 
sation, the formation of capital, and 
fulfilling the aspirations of society. 
PSUs aimed to “generate a better 
quality of employment, develop basic 
infrastructure in the country, provide 
resources to the government, promote 
exports and reduce inequalities to ac- 
celerate economic growth.” Leading the 
campaign to eliminate socio-economic 
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inequalities by promoting development 
and generating employment oppor- 
tunities, PSUs have especially allowed 
people from the marginalised strata 

to lead a life of dignity. Moreover, the 
establishment of factories has “boosted 
the socio-economic development of 
different regions across the country.” 
This development has greatly improved 
the quality of life for the inhabitants 
of these regions, providing them with 


basic facilities such as electricity, water 
and townships. 

It is noteworthy that consumers have 
also benefited from PSUs. The public 
sector landscape further evolved at the 
onset of globalisation as the govern- 
ment introduced the New Industrial 
Policy in July 1991 to assist the per- 
formance of public sector companies. 
Ideas of liberalisation, privatisation and 
globalisation gave the government а 
chance to refine and redefine the role of 
the public sector and to re-emphasize 
its importance. Overall, the PSUs have 
proved to be the true harbingers of 
change in our country and have up- 
skilled millions, bringing about a posi- 
tive shift from conservative methods to 
advanced technological methods. 


AUTOMOBILE SECTOR 


In 2017, India became the fourth largest 
automobile market in the world. In the 
years before and surrounding 1991, 
even after the introduction of the LPG 
reforms, cars remained a luxury for 
Indians. However, over time, they have 
become increasingly affordable for 
both individuals and families. Histori- 
cally, this gradual increase in demand 
influenced not only the growth of the 
industry but also determined the types 
of vehicles being introduced in the 
market. In addition to consumption, the 
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Indian automobile industry has also 
been at the forefront of driving the eco- 
nomic growth of India and at the same 
time, seen high participation in global 
value chains. According to the Economic 
Times, “the contribution of the automo- 
bile sector to the overall GDP of India 
stands at 7.1 per cent and 49 per cent of 
the manufacturing GDP.” The increase in 
demand and share in GDP, among other 
reasons, has brought foreign invest- 
ment to India. The IBEF, for instance, 
showed the automobile sector to have 
received cumulative equity FDI inflow 
of about US$ 30.78 billion between April 
2000 and September 2021. 

In terms of keeping up with global 
challenges of ensuring growth coupled 
with sustainability and equality, vehicle 
affordability is now interlinked with the 
government's goal of carbon neutrality 
where electric vehicles (EVs) are coming 
to the forefront. Although the sale of 
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EVs is still below the global average, 
India saw 329,190 EVs sold in 2021, indi- 
cating a 168% growth over the previous 
year's sales. 

While true equality may seem too 
broad and distant an ideal, industries 
in India like the automobile sector, 
have come a long way in attempting 
to bridge the gap between men and 
women in manufacturing and their 
workforce. According to UNWOMEN, gen- 
der equality, especially in employment, 
is central to holistic economic growth 
and development. Regular income for 
women addresses not only unemploy- 
ment and poverty reduction, but also 
supports the health and education of 
their dependents. While the Indian auto- 
mobile industry has traditionally been 
male-dominated, firms like Bajaj Auto 
and Tata Motors have seen a growth in 
their women employee strength because 
of encouraging policy and positive soci- 


etal changes. For instance, at Bajaj Auto 
the growth was "more than four times 
from 148 in FY1^ to 667 in FY22." 


CONCLUSION 


The aforementioned industries have 
constantly tried to reinvent and 
implement innovative ideas to enrich 
individuals in diverse sectors with skills 
and relevant technology. Although there 
have been challenges and there is a 
long way to go, these sectors and their 
respective growths have extensively 
contributed to the holistic development 
of the nation and its citizens. And as we 
"continue to apply knowledge to en- 
hance human flourishing,” the sky is the 
limit! (Though Steven Pinker says there's 
no limit.) We have a lot to look forward 
to. One among them is Gaganyaan, the 
spacecraft jointly made by ISRO and 
HAL, India's first human spaceflight mis- 
sion expected next year. Ө 
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Danish Ansari’s role in 
the Bharatiya Janata 
Party’s Pasmanda politics 
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FAITH ACCOMPLICE : REPORTAGE 


“YOU ARE A MUSLIM, what are you doing 
in a saffron brigade?” Danish Azad An- 
sari recalled being asked when he was 
a member of the Akhil Bharatiya Vid- 
yarthi Parishad, the student wing of the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh. Ansari 
would reply that he had joined because 
the ABVP was a nationalist organisa- 
tion. The 34-year-old gave me a similar 
response in April this year, when I 
asked him about becoming the only 
Muslim minister in the Uttar Pradesh 
government, run by the RSS-affiliated 
Bharatiya Janata Party. “What I had 
learnt in the Vidyarthi Parishad,” he 
said, “the BJP taught me how to imple- 
ment that in the mainstream.” 

A few weeks earlier, Ansari had been 
named minister of state for minority 
welfare. He was an unlikely choice. 
Although he had been an office-bearer 
in the ABVP and the BJP, as well as the 
state government’s Urdu committee, he 
did not receive a ticket for the assembly 
elections and was elected to the legis- 
lative council only in June. Ansari be- 
longs to an oppressed-caste Pasmanda 
community, whereas the BJP’s appeal 
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to the Muslim community has histor- 
ically been directed at Shia clerics in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Those associated with the BJP por- 
tray Ansari’s appointment as a sign of 
the party’s egalitarianism and concern 
for Pasmandas—an approach endorsed 
by Prime Minister Narendra Modi at 
the party’s national executive meeting 
at Hyderabad, on 3 July—even though a 
look at the BJP's past engagement with 
Muslims in Uttar Pradesh shatters this 
image. As Pasmandas have historically 
been neglected by all political parties 
in the state, the BJP's overtures to the 
community could offer it a first-mover's 
advantage. But by no indications does it 
seem that Pasmandas would themselves 
benefit from the BJP's outreach—not 
even the Ansaris, a community of weav- 
ers to which the new minister belongs. 

When I asked him what he thought 
were his responsibilities as a minister 
from a minority community, Ansari 
said that his thinking was *beyond all 
this," as he preferred to approach his 
job “from the perspective of a young- 
ster," rather than as a Muslim. ^When 
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Appointments such as 
that of Danish Ansari can 
at best be considered a 
reflection of the BJP's 
carrot-and-stick approach 
for oppressed Muslims, 
who are “victims of 
bulldozers, pogroms and 
lynchings," Mohammad 
Reyaz said. 


PREVIOUS SPREAD: Muslims wear masks with 
pictures of Narendra Modi as a part of his 
birthday celebrations outside a mosque in 
Mumbai on 17 September 2013. 


ABOVE: A poster from Danish Ansari's 
Facebook account thanking the BJP's "top 
leadership," posted after he was made a 
state minister. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Ali Anwar Ansari addresses a 
press conference against the BJP and JD(U) 
government in Bihar at his residence, on 

12 August 2017 in Delhi. Anwar had set up 
the Pasmanda Muslim Mahaz, in Patna, to 
resist the Ashraf monopoly over Muslim 
politics and civil society in 1998 and provided 
support to the JD(U). 
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we think of minority, we automatically 
think of Muslims,” he said. “But a large 
section is also of Sikhs, Christians, 
Jains—we have to think of all of them.” 

Ansari spoke to me for almost an 
hour at a government guest house in 
Lucknow, surrounded by fellow mem- 
bers of his community. He appeared to 
embody the ruling party’s image of an 
ideal Muslim, responding to all ques- 
tions with the stock answers of a BJP 
member. Despite the BJP’s well-docu- 
mented anti-Muslim approach, espe- 
cially in Uttar Pradesh, he claimed that 
“a myth was spread that the BJP was 
against Muslims, that they will not be 
allowed to live.” 


ANSARI'S STORY appears to be one of how 
the ABVP groomed an apolitical Mus- 
lim. “It is because of them that I learnt 
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how to act in society,” he told me. Born 
in Ballia, a district that borders Bihar, 
Ansari attended a convent school. His 
mother is a school principal, and his fa- 
ther ran a small business till he became 
sick a few years ago. In 2006, he joined 
Lucknow University as an undergradu- 
ate. As someone who grew up in a small 
town, he told me, he wanted to *study 
in peace" and found the other student 
organisations to have *provocative" 
politics, focussed on caste and commu- 
nal identities. Nevertheless, he partic- 
ipated in protests against the Bahujan 
Samaj Party government's 2007 ban 
on student union elections in the state, 
which lasted for over a year. ^I saw 
that the voice of students is not getting 
enough attention," he said. 

It was around this time, Ansari said, 
that he was drawn to the ABVP, not- 
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ing the organisation's social activities, 
such as feeding birds or organising art 
and essay competitions. Established in 
1949—two days before the government 
lifted the ban imposed on the RSS fol- 
lowing the assassination of MK Gan- 
dhi—the ABVP has participated in most 
pet projects of the Sangh, including the 
agitation that led to the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid in 1992. Its cadre has 
frequently engaged in violence on cam- 
puses. During Ansari's first year of col- 
lege, six ABVP members were accused 
of murdering a professor in Madhya 
Pradesh. (They were later acquitted due 
to lack of evidence.) In his recollection, 
however, the organisation was all about 
“youth positivity." 

Ansari formally joined the ABVP 
in 2011, while pursuing his master's 
degree, and also became the general 
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secretary of its Lucknow University 
unit that year. “As I remember my 
days in the university,” he told me, 
“we focussed on student issues, not 
anything to do with caste and reli- 
gion.” He called the former president 
APJ Abdul Kalam his ideal. Kalam, 
who was nominated by the BJP, is one 
of the few Muslims whom the Hin- 
du Right has praised over the years. 
“And then, with the ABVP, I learnt 
about Swami Vivekananda and his 
writings,” Ansari said. “It was moti- 
vating.” He admitted that, as far as he 
could recall, he was the only Muslim 
student on campus to join the ABVP. 
“Honestly, I did not look at my partic- 
ipation that way,” he said. 

Vivek Singh, the current vice presi- 
dent of the Bharatiya Janata Yuva Mor- 
cha’s Awadh unit, was also a member 
of the ABVP at Lucknow University at 
the time. He told me that other student 
organisations and “secular-minded 
people” sometimes tried to poach An- 
sari. Whenever something like this 
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happened, he said, he and Nitin Mittal, 
who is now the president of BJ YM’s 
Awadh unit, would explain the ABVP’s 
politics—“which is above caste and 
religion, and only focusses on national 
interest”—to Ansari. He recalled that 
Ansari often joined them when they 
visited a Hanuman temple near the 
university. “We also went with him to 
shrines and dargahs.” Bajrangi Singh, 
who has known Ansari since both of 
them were student leaders, described 
him as a “very simple and innocent” 
student. 

Ansari told me that his experience in 
college was like that of any other stu- 
dent. “We didn’t have money,” he said, 
“so a bunch of us would pool money to 
buy paneer.” He added that he prefers 
paneer and curd over everything else. 
“Т am a Muslim, so I eat non-vegetarian 
food, but only what is permitted." He 
remained associated with the Sangh 
after college. In October 2015, a month 
after a Muslim man was lynched in 
Dadri on suspicion of cow slaughter, 
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Ansari participated in a *cow milk 
party." Vivek said that the event was 
hosted in response to the beef parties 
that were being organised to protest 
rising intolerance at the time. Ansari 
described the event as a party for “Hin- 
du-Muslim unity" to promote commu- 
nal amity. 


BAJRANGI SINGH, now the general secre- 
tary of the BJP's Gorakhpur unit, told 
me that Ansari called him in March 
this year, soon after the government 
led by Adityanath—a firebrand monk 
whose power base is centred in the 
district—was re-elected. Ansari had 
not been given a ticket in the assembly 
election but, Singh recalled, wanted 

to know if he could be part of the new 
government. “Within a few hours of 
our conversation, his name was an- 
nounced.” Ansari was to succeed Mo- 
hsin Raza, the scion of a Shia zamindar 
family and a former cricketer, model 
and actor, as minister of state for mi- 
nority welfare. “We were surprised,” 
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Singh said. “His appointment happened over many 
other names—lawyers, doctors, well connected, 
those who are rich socially, economically and cul- 
turally.” 

Asrar Ahmad, who heads the BJP’s minorities 
wing in Lucknow, told me that “the task of the 
minority affairs minister is to ensure that there 
is no misinformation and that Muslims are better 
informed about the BJP’s politics.” Raza had been 
replaced, he said, because he “was not able to con- 
vey to Muslims the real idea behind the Citizen- 
ship (Amendment) Act. He had to explain that the 
Rohingya will take our land, that they are our ene- 
mies.” Raza now chairs the state’s Haj committee. 

However, several experts I spoke to speculated 
that Ansari’s appointment was part of a BJP ma- 
noeuvre to take advantage of social stratification 


Ameel Shamsi, the vice- 
president of the BJP’s minorities 
unit for UP, said Pasmandas had 
long been treated like the bay 
leaf in biryani. “Once the dish is 
ready, the leaf is thrown away. 
But now, they are asserting their 
numerical strength, just like the 
rice.” 


among Muslims, much like it has done with Hin- 
dus. “The idea now, it may be surmised, is that 
co-opting a Pasmanda leader would fetch more 
votes to the BJP from across the larger region 
than co-opting someone from a less numerous 
sect,” Mohammad Sajjad, a professor of modern 
Indian history at Aligarh Muslim University, told 
me. “This is how identity politics is played out.” 

Muslim society in India is broadly divided into 
two sections. The first, called Ashraf—which 
translates to ^noble"—refers to Muslims with for- 
eign ancestry as well as converts from the upper 
echelons of the Hindu caste system, some of whom 
invented foreign ancestors for themselves in pur- 
suit of social mobility. Pasmanda—“those left be- 
hind”—is used to describe non-Ashrafs, who were 
often converts from oppressed castes and cate- 
gorised as Other Backward Classes. The retired 
bureaucrat PS Krishnan, who was instrumental 
in the government's adoption of the Mandal com- 
mission's recommendations of affirmative action 
for OBCs, writes that, although no census has been 
carried out to determine the number of Pasman- 
das in independent India, they likely account for 
over eighty percent of the Muslim population in 
the northern states. 
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“While Hindu-OBCs continue to be relative- 
ly deprived in terms of the all-India data, the 
Muslim community as a whole is lagging behind 
Hindu-OBCs,” the Sachar committee, appointed 
in 2005 to study the socioeconomic condition of 
Indian Muslims, noted in its report. “However, 
overall, the conditions of Muslim-OBCs are worse 
than those of Muslim-Gen. The abysmally low 
representation of Muslim-OBCs suggests that the 
benefits of entitlements meant for the backward 
classes are yet to reach them.” 

The patronage political parties have extended 
to Muslims, such as representation in legislatures 
and committees, has mostly gone to Ashrafs. The 
Congress and most regional parties “patronised 
a handful of leaders belonging to different com- 
munities and sects, and managed the community 
through them,” Mohammad Reyaz, an assistant 
professor of journalism at Kolkata’s Aliah Univer- 
sity, told me. Most of these leaders, he said, “owed 
their success to the party, with very little grass- 
roots support.” 

Bihar saw an exception to this trend. In 1998, 
Ali Anwar, a journalist and former member of the 
Communist Party of India, set up the Pasmanda 
Muslim Mahaz, in Patna, to resist the Ashraf 
monopoly over Muslim politics and civil society. 
The PMM was among the first organisations to 
mobilise Pasmandas and protest unjust social 
structures. 

At the time, Bihar’s Muslims were growing 
disillusioned with the Rashtriya Janata Dal 
government in the state. Reyaz told me that the 
PMM began mobilising in favour of the Janata 
Dal (United), which came to power, in alliance 
with the BJP, in 2005. The following year, he said, 
Anwar “was sent to the Rajya Sabha, as a reward.” 
This was, he added, an attempt to “directly co- 
opt the Pasmanda movement.” In 2017, after the 
JD(U) broke away from a coalition that included 
the Congress and the RJD to once again ally with 
the BJP, Anwar criticised the decision and was 
suspended from the party—a decision that, Reyaz 
said, indicated the limitations of such co-option 
“amidst unabashed Hindutva targeting Muslims.” 
He later joined the breakaway Loktantrik Janata 
Dal, headed by the former JD(U) president Sharad 
Yadav. 

Reyaz noted that there was no such outreach 
towards Pasmanda communities in Uttar Pradesh, 
“not even by the BSP, which otherwise talks of Ba- 
hujan rights.” The BSP and the Samajwadi Party, 
which alternated in power for over two decades, 
largely appealed to their core constituencies—Jat- 
avs and Yadavs, respectively—triggering a sense 
of frustration among other groups. Khalid Anis 
Ansari, an associate professor of sociology at Azim 
Premji University, told me that “the BJP skilfully 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Muslim women 
tying rakhis on 
the wrist of RSS 
leader Indresh 
Kumar during a 
Raksha Bandhan 
programme 
organised by the 
Muslim Rashtriya 
Manch on 8 
September 2015 in 
Bhopal, Madhya 
Pradesh. 
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mobilised this sentiment and the overarching 
Hindu-Muslim binary to reach a formidable vote 
share and comfortable majority" in the state. It 
*deepened and weaponised the tokenistic descrip- 
tive politics of social engineering," he said, adding 
that the party's outreach among non-Jatav and 
non-Yadav castes extended to Pasmanda Muslims. 
He cited initiatives such as the BJP's weavers cell, 
established in 2013, and the central government's 
Hunar Haat scheme, which extends support to 
several traditional occupations practised by Pas- 
mandas as well. 

The Adityanath government has given several 
prominent posts to Pasmanda Muslims. Ashfaq 
Saifi was appointed chairperson of the state's 
minorities commission in June 2021. Three 
months later, Iftikhar Ahmad Javed, the nation- 
al secretary of the BJP's minorities wing, was 
named chairperson of the state board of madrassa 
education, while Chaudhary Kaif-ul-Wara was 
appointed chairperson of the Uttar Pradesh Urdu 
Akademi. Kaif-ul-Wara, who belongs to a prom- 
inent Ansari family, has long had ties with the 
Gorakhnath temple, whose head priest is Adit- 
yanath. He told me that he met the chief minister 
in 2017 and advocated for the Ansari community, 
the largest Muslim group in the state. He lauded 
the *generous representation" that the BJP has 
given Pasmandas. “Other parties lagged behind in 
giving this kind of representation and in tapping 
into our political and social aspirations,” he said. 

Ameel Shamsi, the vice-president of the BJP’s 
minorities unit for the state—of which Danish An- 
sari is the general secretary—told me that the BJP 
has given more space to Pasmandas during Adit- 
yanath’s second term. Of the 28 members of the 
minorities wing, he said, 11 belonged to Pasmanda 
communities, up from five or six in earlier years. 
Pasmandas had long been treated like the bay leaf 
in biryani, he added. “Once the dish is ready, the 
leaf is thrown away. But now, they are asserting 
their numerical strength, just like the rice.” 


IN A COLUMN for The Telegraph, published in 2013, 
the historian Mukul Kesavan notes that the Con- 
gress, “by a kind of historical default, is a pluralist 
party that is opportunistically communal while 
the BJP is an ideologically communal (or major- 
itarian) party that is opportunistically ‘secular.” 
Although the BJP rose to national prominence 
through the explicitly Islamophobic Ram Janmab- 
hoomi movement, the party made a few overtures 
towards Muslims during the 1990s. Before the 
1996 general election, which brought it to the cusp 
of national power, it formed the Minority Morcha, 
whose members have been predominantly Mus- 
lim. Before its defeat in 2004, a group of prom- 
inent Muslims formed the Atal Bihari Vajpayee 
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Himayat Committee to canvass for the party. 
However, to understand the BJP’s engagement 
with Muslims, one must look at the RSS’s view of 
the community. 

After the 2002 anti-Muslim pogroms in Guja- 
rat, the RSS created what would eventually be 
called the Muslim Rashtriya Manch. The MRM’s 
website describes a meeting organised in Delhi, 
in December that year, attended by RSS function- 
aries and “a group of nationalist Muslims.” At the 
meeting, KS Sudarshan, the sarsanghchalak—su- 
preme leader—of the RSS, said that the world 
had only seen the violent face of Islam, but “it has 
the other face too—that of peace. Will there be 
any efforts to show this other face of Islam to the 
world?” Reflecting the Sangh’s opposition to the 
minority tag given to Muslims, which has charac- 
terised its politics since colonial times, he asked 
“why Muslims in India accepted the minority sta- 


Ashok Dubey, the RSS’s 

prachar pramukh—head of 
promotion—in the Awadh 
region, said that he does not 
see Ansari’s appointment as a 
gesture of “inclusive politics,” 
since he considered Ansari a 
Hindu. “For us, everybody is a 
Hindu. A Hindu is part of the BJP 
government.” 


tus when they belonged to this land by birth and 
shared the same culture, race and ancestors with 
the Hindus.” 

After the ensuing discussion, Indresh Kumar, a 
senior RSS functionary who would lead the MRM, 
concluded that both Gandhi and the Hindu Ma- 
hasabha had failed to heal the Hindu-Muslim di- 
vide because their approaches had both been lop- 
sided. “Gandhi left no stone unturned to placate 
Muslims and the Hindu Mahasabha stretched the 
issue of hatred and separatism resulting in failure 
of both the approaches,” he said. Instead, Kumar 
proposed a nationalism that elided the differences 
between the two communities: “when we share 
the same ancestors, culture and motherland where 
is the scope for confrontation?” Echoes of this 
thinking can be heard even today. In September 
2021, Sudarshan’s successor as sarsanghchalak, 
Mohan Bhagwat, said: 


For us, the word Hindu is the synonym for 
motherland, ancestors and the legacy of the In- 
dian culture. The word Hindu does not denote 
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any caste or linguistic definition, but 
it's the name of a culture that guides 
the development and uplift of every 
human being. All those who accept 
this, irrespective of any caste, creed, 
religion or language, are Hindus and 
in this backdrop, we consider every 
Indian a Hindu. 


Basit Ali, the Uttar Pradesh president 
of the Minority Morcha, used this logic 
to explain the BJP's Pasmanda out- 
reach. Pasmandas, he told me, are real 
Indians, as opposed to the Ashrafs with 
foreign ancestry. *The original inhab- 
itants of this country follow similar 
kinds of rituals," he said. ^The thread of 
Indian traditions runs common among 
them. We have decided to reach out and 
identify these rituals and tap on this 
similarity with the Hindus and caste 
Muslims to help the BJP's nationalistic 
approach." Ali added that the Minority 
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Morcha had found the Sangh ideologue 
Deendayal Upadhyaya’s philosophy of 
“integral humanism” useful in bringing 
Pasmandas closer to the BJP—even 
though Upadhyaya had endorsed the 
idea of a hierarchical caste system and 
rejected “the ideology of secularism, 
individualism and communism” as 
products of Western thought. 

Asrar Ahmad said that he is asso- 
ciated with the BJP because it “does 
not want me to leave my religion.” In 
fact, he claimed, Adityanath had once 
told him that he would “rather support 
a donkey than Waseem Rizvi.” On 6 
December 2021—the anniversary of the 
Babri Masjid demolition—Rizvi, a for- 
mer chairperson of the Uttar Pradesh 
Shia Central Waqf Board, converted to 
Hinduism in the presence of the con- 
troversial priest Yati Narsinghanand, 
who has repeatedly called for genocidal 
violence against Muslims. 
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Ashok Dubey, the RSS’s prachar 
pramukh—head of promotion—in the 
Awadh region, which includes Luc- 
know, told me that he does not see 
Ansari’s appointment as a gesture of 
“inclusive politics,” since he considered 
Ansari a Hindu. He noted that, accord- 
ing to the Sangh, “there are castes that 
are purely Hindu who converted to oth- 
er religions in different circumstances. 
We don’t believe in surnames. For us, 
everybody is a Hindu. A Hindu is part 
of the BJP government.” 


THE BJP DID NOT NOMINATE any Mus- 
lim—Ashraf or Pasmanda—to contest 
the assembly election this year. How- 
ever, Khalid Ansari told me, appointing 
several Pasmandas to key posts sent “a 
clear symbolic message.” He noted that 
Danish Ansari’s appointment as minis- 
ter was “interesting,” since he belongs 
to the Julaha community of weavers, 
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which constitutes almost a quarter of 
the state’s Muslim population. At the 
Lucknow guest house, Ansari told me 
that, when he was appointed minis- 
ter, people in his village, Apael, were 
ecstatic. “Backward Muslims felt like 
they themselves got this honour,” he 


said, adding that Adityanath encour- 
aged him to “stay among them, visit the 
regions that are dominated by my own 
people.” 

However, Ansari’s appointment has 
done little to address the challenges 
faced by the Julahas, who are spread 
across the state, in Varanasi, Gora- 


khpur, Mau, Azamgarh, Basti and 
Meerut. After Adityanath first came to 
power, he withdrew a power subsidy 
introduced by the Samajwadi Party 
government in 2006. Several weavers 
told me that the withdrawal had in- 
creased the monthly power bill for each 
power loom from a flat rate of 371.50 to 
as muchas fifteen hundred rupees. “In 
our last meeting with the state govern- 
ment, we requested the government to 
keep the tariff below four hundred ru- 
pees,” Junaid Ahmad Ansari, a weaver 
from Gorakhpur, told me. “Any further 
increase would lead to shutting down of 
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our workshops. We would have to leave 
our traditional source of employment." 
The decision, which affected the 
quarter million power looms in the 
state, was followed by a series of strikes 
and protests, and the community sent 
several delegations to Lucknow to 
negotiate with the state government. 
During the nationwide lockdown im- 
posed in response to the COVID-19 
pandemic, in 2020, many weavers shut 
shop and sold their machines. On 1 
September that year, weavers in Vara- 
nasi and adjoining districts went on an 
indefinite strike, which they suspended 


BELOW: A weaver 
uses a hand loom 
to make a Banarasi 
sari at a workshop 
in Varanasi, on 20 
November 2021. 
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two days later after assurances from the govern- 
ment. But the policy was not reversed. 

The BJP's weavers cell appears to be in denial 
about this issues. When I asked Javed Abbas Rizvi, 
the coordinator of the cell, about the protests, he 
said, “Jo bijli ki chori karte hai, unhe hi roll back 
chahiye"— only those who steal electricity want a 
roll back of the policy. Rizvi claimed that the com- 
munity's working conditions have improved since 
the BJP came to power. 

The withdrawal of the power subsidy was not 
the community's only grievance. The weavers of 
Gorakhpur used to receive the most work between 
April and August every year, when they would 
make school uniforms. However, in 2021, the state 
education department cancelled its tender for uni- 
forms and replaced it with direct payments of 3600 
per student. Samar Ansari, a member of the Bunk- 
ar Sabha, a committee that advocates for weavers' 
interests, told me that, given the economic distress 
caused by the pandemic, families were likely to 
divert this money for other uses. He added that, 
while Ansari's appointment as minister was good 
for the community, “our lived problems are very 
different. I can go to him for some personal favour 
but not for a problem like power tariff." 

The Julahas are not the only community to have 
suffered under Adityanath's rule. The govern- 
ment's crackdown on illegal abattoirs impacted 
Kasais, a Pasmanda community who have tradi- 
tionally worked as butchers. In April 2020, a video 
of the BJP MLA Suresh Tewari asking people to 
not buy vegetables from Muslim vendors went 
viral. Tewari later told the media that his remark 
was in response to a complaint that the vendors 
were putting saliva on their products. The Raeens, 
another Pasmanda community, traditionally sell 
vegetables. 

Waseem Raeeni, the president of the РММ? 
Uttar Pradesh branch, told me that all Pasmanda 
communities would have their own issues. For 
instance, he noted, Raeens are not classified as a 
Scheduled Caste in Uttar Pradesh, but the Kha- 
tiks, a Hindu community whose traditional occu- 
pation is also to sell vegetables, are categorised as 
such. *But the larger issue is the lack of represen- 
tation of Pasmanda Muslims in Indian politics," 
he said, adding that the BJP's outreach should be 
used to fix this representation. 

Anees Mansoori, the national president of the 
Pasmanda Muslim Samaj, told me that people 
from the Behna community—also known as Na- 
daafs—who worked as cotton carders had suffered 
for years with the advent of corporatisation. *I am 
not against machines,” he said, “but at least hire 
those who are being displaced due to rapid corpo- 
ratisation.” Successive governments had failed to 
help the community, he said, noting that he had 
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campaigned for the SP in 2012. “People saw a Pas- 
manda Muslim on helicopter then. But, when the 
SP came to power, it forgot our demands.” 


THE LOKNITI SURVEY carried out by the Centre for 
the Study of Developing Societies following this 
year’s assembly election in Uttar Pradesh revealed 
that only eight percent of Muslims had voted for 
the BJP, as opposed to nearly eighty percent for 
the Samajwadi Party. Khalid Ansari told me that, 
in the absence of a caste-wise breakup of the Mus- 
lim vote, “one may not say with confidence how 
much the Pasmanda shift took place.” 

In June, Danish Ansari successfully campaigned 
for the BJP candidate in a Lok Sabha by-election 


“Perpetual confrontation 
cannot remain affordable even 
for hegemonic ruling forces,” 
Sajjad, from AMU, said. 


in Azamgarh—an SP bastion with a large Pasman- 
da population, previously represented by the for- 
mer chief ministers Mulayam Singh and Akhilesh 
Yadav. It was in response to this victory that Modi 
called for the party to carry out a sneh yatra—pro- 
cession of love—which included all sections of the 
society at the national executive meeting. “But we 
do not have the data to buttress the argument that 
a section of Muslims, that too Pasmanda, voted 
for them,” Reyaz said. He also pointed out that the 
turnout in Azamgarh was less than fifty percent. 
“In any case, it is too early to reap the benefits of 
making a Pasmanda Muslim minister in the state 
cabinet.” With Hindutva politics gaining ground, 
he said, he does not “foresee a substantial vote 
shift among Pasmanda of UP or elsewhere in the 
immediate future.” Nevertheless, the BJP’s out- 
reach among Pasmandas cannot be looked at as 
simply an electoral tactic. 

In some senses, the BJP is furthering the Con- 
gress’s legacy. Reyaz told me that the “Congress 
and other secular parties created their own nom- 
inal Muslim leaders, whom we derisively called 
sarkari musalman"—government Muslims. These 
individuals were “expected to maintain a sec- 
ular face in public, whatever their private lives 
are.” The BJP, he said, has escalated this process 
“to turn them into adarsh and sanskari musal- 
man"—ideal Muslims, conforming to Hindu tradi- 
tions—“who will have to not just remain secular 
in public but go all out to please their patrons, in 
effect accepting the subservient or second-class 
status.” 

Several incidents of violence against Muslims, 
perpetrated by both the state and Hindutva mobs, 
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have been reported in Uttar Pradesh 
during Adityanath’s tenure as chief 
minister. In his conversation with me, 
however, Ansari ignored these episodes 
and expressed his ardent support for 
the BJP. 

For instance, the Adityanath gov- 
ernment had carried out a brutal 
crackdown on protests against the Cit- 
izenship (Amendment) Act, which saw 
large participation from the Muslim 
community. Over twenty people were 
reportedly shot dead by the police, 
while the state government promulgat- 
ed an ordinance that allowed it to set 
up claim tribunals—immune from judi- 
cial review—that could recover damag- 
es to public and private property during 
protests from those accused of partici- 
pating in them. (The ordinance, which 
was subsequently passed by the legisla- 
ture, has been challenged as unconsti- 
tutional in the Allahabad High Court, 
while the Supreme Court ordered the 
government to refund any money re- 
covered from protesters in proceedings 
that were initiated in December 2019.) 
The government also displayed posters 
of those accused of “vandalism.” These 
actions were widely criticised as a bid 
to silence Muslims, but Ansari told me 
that the administration “did what they 
thought to be correct. Common people 
were inconvenienced, and we work for 
the common man.” 

Ansari also praised Adityanath for 
guidelines, issued in April this year, 
directing all places of worship to regu- 
late noise from loudspeakers and take 
prior permission from the adminis- 
tration before any public procession. 
“Yogi’s politics should be followed by 
other states,” he said, adding that even 
Muslim leaders had expressed support 
for the move. He ignored the context in 
which the guidelines had been issued. 
Days earlier, the Maharashtra Navnir- 
man Sena chief, Raj Thackeray, had 
demanded the removal of loudspeakers 
from all mosques in Maharashtra by 3 
May. Mukta Raja, the BJP MLA from 
Aligarh, then wrote to the additional 
district magistrate seeking details on 
loudspeakers installed in mosques, 
following which the government an- 
nounced the guidelines and removed 
over fifty thousand loudspeakers in a 
week. 
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"What's the point in 
taking out a 'Sneh Yatra’ 
if hate statements and 
bulldozers also go on?” 
Ali Anwar wrote. 


Despite Ansari’s rationalisations, 
the targeting of Muslims under the 
Adityanath regime is undeniable, as 
evidenced by the government’s crack- 
down on abattoirs, its persecution of 
interfaith couples and the recent dem- 
olitions of the houses of Muslim activ- 
ists. However, Sajjad, from AMU, told 
me, “Perpetual confrontation cannot 
remain affordable even for hegemonic 
ruling forces.” He referred to Ansari's 
appointment as realpolitik. “Some 
kind of legitimacy has to be obtained, 
however rhetorical and symbolic. Just 
for the consumption of world opin- 
ion, too, such crafty things have to be 
done.” At best, Reyaz told me, such 
an appointment can be considered a 
reflection of the BJP’s carrot-and-stick 
approach for oppressed Muslims, who 
are “victims of bulldozers, pogroms 
and lynchings.” 

Ansari told me that, as a minister, 
he wanted to focus on education, 
employment, women empowerment, 
technology and the upliftment of ma- 
drassas. “I won’t say for Muslims, but I 
would say that, in terms of minorities, 
what should have been done in terms 
of education was not done,” he said. 
Things were changing, he added. “Now 
a child in a madrassa is playing a role in 
rashtra nirman"—nation-building. He 
said that he would prioritise designing 
a course for madrassa students to learn 
about the *great men of the nation." I 
asked him if these would include the 
Hindutva ideologues VD Savarkar and 
KB Hedgewar. *One should keep their 
mind open and not look at people in any 
defined frame of RSS or non-RSS,” he 
replied. A month after our conversa- 
tion, Ansari announced that the cabinet 
had decided not to provide grants to 
any new madrassas. “This is what is 
now,” he said. “What will happen later 
will be seen later.” 

On 21 July, three weeks after Modi’s 
Hyderabad speech, Ali Anwar wrote 
an open letter to the prime minister. 
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Although it had been “a pleasant sur- 
prise” to hear Modi talk about Pas- 
manda communities, he wrote, what 
they needed was not sneh, “which 
denotes that they are an inferior lot 
requiring patronage from the ones who 
are superior,” but samman—respect. 
“What’s the point in taking out a ‘Sneh 
Yatra’ if hate statements and bulldoz- 
ers also go on?” he added. “Pasmanda 
Muslims have been the worst hit of all 
the campaigns of mob lynching in the 
name of cow protection, ghar-wapasi, 


love jihad, Tablighi jihad ... or any temple-mosque 
conflict that have been going on since 2014. Those 
killed, burnt, maimed, framed in police cases and 
jailed due to such incidents were mostly Pasmanda 
Muslims.” 

Anwar noted that the Modi government had 
told the Supreme Court that it would not extend 
Scheduled Caste status to a number of Pasmanda 
communities, despite the recommendations of 
the Sachar committee, and refused to hold a caste 
census or extend reservations to the private sector. 
He also mentioned the devastation caused among 
artisan castes by demonetisation, the goods-and- 
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services tax and the nationwide lockdown during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. “Muslims in general and 
Pasmanda Muslims in particular have been polit- 
ically boycotted insofar as their representation in 
the Parliament and the Legislative Assemblies is 
considered,” he added. “The process of their eco- 
nomic boycott has also begun.” 

All of this was not likely to change “if one or 
two ‘fards’ (persons) from the BJP background 
are made ministers or governors,” Anwar wrote. 
After all, “there is a big difference between being 
a Muslim and being a leader of Muslims who can 
empathize with them.” M 
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ABOVE: The rubble 
of activist Javed 
Mohammad’s 


house in Allahabad 


on 23 June 2022. 
The targeting of 


Muslims under the 
Adityanath regime 


is undeniable. 
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PREVIOUS SPREAD: 
Press outside 

of Royapettah 
Government 
Hospital where P 
Ramkumar was 
declared dead 
after he allegedly 
took his own life 
in Puzhal Central 
Jail. The local media 
framed the Swathi 
case as Tamil 
Nadu's Nirbhaya 
moment—the 
equivalent of the 
infamous rape and 
murder of a young 
woman in Delhi, 
in 2012, that led to 
mass outrage and 
a reckoning over 
women's safety. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Vidhuthalai 
Chiruthaigal 
Katchi leader Thol 
Thirumavalan 
paying floral 
homage to 

the portrait of 
llavarasan, a Dalit 
youth who died 
under suspicious 
circumstances 
after marrying a 
dominant caste 
woman, at a 
meeting held 

in Krishnagiri. 
Thirumavalavan, 
had studied 

the Ramkumar 
case closely in 

his capacity as a 
criminologist and 
forensics expert. 
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WHEN | MET DILEEPAN MAHENDRAN, in February 
this year, he seemed a man obsessed. His small 
one-room home on the outskirts of Chennai was 
overflowing with paper clippings. His laptop had 
at least a dozen case files open and a Facebook 
page pinging occasionally. The place resembled 
the den of an investigative journalist who had hit 
upon a big story or that of a private detective in a 
noir film. However, it belonged the proprietor of a 
struggling biryani shop. 

The case that so obsessed Dileepan—he spent 
nearly every evening, after a sweaty day at work, 
combing through the details and filming videos 
for his YouTube channel—was one of the most 
sensationalised murders Tamil Nadu had seen in 
decades. 

On the morning of 24 June 2016, S Swathi, 

a 24-year-old IT professional from a Brahmin 
community, was murdered in broad daylight on 
a platform at the railway station in Nungambak- 
kam, one of Chennai's most upmarket areas. Her 
body was left unattended for nearly two hours, 
till senior police personnel came to the spot. The 
police soon reported that the she had been killed 
by P Ramkumar, a 24-year-old man from the 
Pallar caste— classified as a Scheduled Caste in 
the state. They claimed Ramkumar had stalked 
Swathi for several weeks and that she had spurned 
his advances. 

The local media framed the Swathi case as 
Tamil Nadu's Nirbhaya moment—the equivalent of 
the infamous rape and murder of a young woman 
in Delhi, in 2012, that led to mass outrage and a 
reckoning over women's safety. For months, Ram- 
kumar's face was on every broadsheet and news 
show, his name on every radio station. Op-eds 
ran about women's safety, tinged with a certain 
hysteria about working-class men who followed 
girls above their station. Before the police had 
uncovered any proof, a media trial convicted Ram- 
kumar of the worst transgressions possible in a 
caste-based society: the sexual pursuit and killing 
of a dominant-caste woman by an oppressed-caste 
man. The police's account of the case was even- 
tually memorialised in a film, Nungambakkam, 
which framed Ramkumar as a terrifying example 
of South Asia's epidemic of violent patriarchy. 

Meanwhile, based on questionable evidence, the 
police held frequent press conferences pointing 
to Ramkumar as the mastermind of the crime. 
The courts were quick to grant the police custody 
of Ramkumar. The media never scrutinised the 
police's statements and omitted key details from 
Ramkumar's own court filings in his defence. 

Dileepan was deeply uncomfortable with the 
police's conclusions. This was in no small part due 
to his own history with the police. On 29 January 
2016, he had participated in an event marking seven 
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years since the death of the journalist K Muthuku- 
mar, who self-immolated to protest India's inaction 
during the genocide of Tamils that marked the end 
of the Sri Lankan civil war. Dileepan, who burnt 
an Indian flag following the event, was arrested 
and taken to the high-security wing of Chennai's 
Puzhal Central Prison. He told me that the police 
tortured him and broke his arm. When he was 
produced before a magistrate, he said, he was in- 
structed to claim that he had broken his arm when 
he fell from a bridge before his arrest. 

*[ am neither Ramkumar's friend nor brother," 
Dileepan said. “In fact, I’ve never met him. But the 
incidents surrounding Ramkumar's arrest made 
me suspect the whole narrative. I know how the 
police department works. I know how the prison 
atmosphere works." 

For more than five years now, Dileepan has 
been collecting evidence about Swathi's murder. 
Running into nearly a thousand printed pages, it 
suggests that the police falsified evidence, used 
fake witnesses and tried to extract confessions 
through custodial violence. *He was framed for 
reasons that we are trying to unearth," he said. 
“Right from the beginning, the police were try- 


Before the police had 
uncovered any proof, a media 
trial convicted Ramkumar 

of the worst transgressions 
possible in a caste-based 
society: the sexual pursuit of a 
dominant-caste woman by an 
oppressed-caste man. 


ing to finish the case in a hurry and they needed 
someone to frame. The judges took the police's 
side, the media kept repeating what the police said 
and Ramkumar, just another 24-year-old living his 
own life, was unfortunately caught in this nexus." 
Shortly before he completed three months in 
judicial custody, at which point the police would 
have to either file a charge sheet against him or let 
him go free, Ramkumar died. The police claimed 
he took his own life, but a wealth of evidence 
pointed to a possible custodial murder. After his 
death, the Swathi murder case was closed and 
largely forgotten. Yet some— including Dileepan, 
Ramkumar's family and some of Tamil Nadu's 
boldest anti-caste leaders—continue to question 
how and why a 24-year-old Dalit paid the price 
before he ever faced trial, all with the apparent 
assent of the courts, media and political establish- 
ment, none of which have seemed troubled by it. 
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A close look at the Swathi case reveals 
the horrors of patriarchal violence but 
also paints a chilling picture of how, in 
Tamil Nadu as in the rest of the coun- 
try, the organs of the state and those 
meant to keep them in check can join 
hands to keep justice from taking its 
due course. 


ON 28 JUNE 2016, four days after Swathi 
was killed during her daily commute, 
the Madras High Court took suo moto 
cognisance of the case. Despite the 
murder being widely reported, the Gov- 
ernment Railway Police had been slow 
to act. The court ordered the Chennai 
Police to conduct the investigation 
instead and ensure its swift completion 
in two days. 

The police began a frantic door-to- 
door search around Nungambakkam, 
with a seeming lack of clarity on what 
it hoped to find. Three days after the 
court order, investigators claimed that, 
while searching a room in a nearby 
lodge, they had found a blood-spattered 
shirt that had been worn by the killer. 
The lodge’s owners informed the police 
that Ramkumar had been staying in 
the room for the past three months and 
had returned to his village on 24 June, 
the day of the murder. The police soon 


collected two pieces of grainy CCTV 
footage from nearby shops that showed 
aman of roughly the same age as Ram- 
kumar walking towards the Nungam- 
bakkam station on the morning of 24 
June and another of a man running 
along the platform. The footage, inves- 
tigators claimed, showed Ramkumar 
wearing the same green-checked shirt 
found in the lodge. They also found 
four witnesses who claimed to have 
seen Ramkumar commit the murder. 
Much of this initial evidence was 
of questionable value. “Ramkumar’s 
blood-stained shirt was folded and kept 
in his bag,” K Shankar, the additional 
commissioner of police for Chen- 
nai at the time, who headed the team 
that investigated the murder, told me. 
“This was the most important evidence 
which confirmed that Ramkumar 
was the murderer.” The CCTV foot- 
age, which was almost immediately 
broadcast by Tamil news channels, 
does not seem to clearly show any blood 
on the shirt of the young man leaving 
the station. The shirt also seems to 
have disappeared from police records. 
“There was no picture of that shirt in 
the evidence records,” P Ramaraj, Ram- 
kumar’s advocate and a former sessions 
judge, told me. “Even after the case was 
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closed, the shirt was not given back to 
Ramkumar's parents. We have a doubt 
if it was really Ramkumar’s shirt.” 
One of the CCTV videos cited by the 
police and another shared with the 
media seem to be coterminous, both 
marked as being taken at 6.43 am de- 
spite one coming from a camera on the 
platform and the other from a camera at 
a street some distance away. The police 
never explained how Ramkumar could 
have been in both locations at once. 
Key witness accounts cited by the 
police also raised numerous questions. 
Of the 107 witnesses, only four were 
named as direct eyewitnesses. All four 
statements are nearly verbatim, with 
only a change of names in each docu- 
ment. Among those four, the contact 
details of three were recorded incor- 
rectly, making them nearly impossible 
to track down. The fourth eyewitness 
is Murugan, a security guard at the 
gates of Loyola College, located near 
the station. ^I do not know anything 
about the murder,” he told me, in April 
2022. *I was there at the railway sta- 
tion, the police asked for my address 
and phone number, which I gave, and 
they wrote something according to 
their wish. I did not see any murder. I 
don't know anything." Dileepan told me 
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he had traced another of the eyewit- 
nesses named in the case, a worker at 
the station canteen named Sivakumar. 
According to Dileepan, Sivakumar said 
that Ramkumar was not the person 

he had seen commit the murder. I was 
unable to reach Sivakumar to verify 
Dileepan's account. 

Hours after the Chennai Police al- 
legedly found the shirt in Ramkumar's 
room, it alerted the Tirunelveli Police, 
who held jurisdiction over Ramkumar's 
village, Meenakshipuram. That night, 
a police detachment led by KS Balam- 
urugan, the inspector at the nearby 
Tenkasi Police Station, reached Ram- 
kumar's house and spoke to his father, 
P Paramasivam, at the door. 

“They asked me what my son's name 
was, and where he was," Paramasivam 
told me. He claimed the police had cut 
off the electricity to the area at the 
time. ^As we were talking, I heard more 
police from inside the house. I think 
they had jumped in over our back wall, 
near where Ramkumar was sleeping." 
Paramasivam said he heard a police- 
man from inside the house scream, 
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*Look what your son has done, he has 
tried to slit his own throat." When 
Paramasivam rushed into the house, he 
saw a policeman holding Ramkumar, 
who had a severe cut across his neck. 
Ramkumar was rushed to Tirunelveli 
Medical College Hospital in a police 
jeep. 

When I met Balamurugan at Tenkasi 
Police Station and told him I was writ- 
ing about the case, he seemed keen to 
get rid of me. He looked at my visiting 
card and said that he could not talk. 
“The investigating officer is in Chen- 
nai, you need to talk to him,” he said. 
Balamurugan dodged all my questions 
before asking me to leave. He left me 
with a question of his own: “Why do 
you want to write about a case which 
was closed six years ago?" 

The three medical reports produced 
by the hospital Ramkumar was taken to 
indicate that he had a deep cut on the 
right side of his neck and a smaller one 
on the left side. Thol Thirumavalavan, a 
member of parliament and the founding 
president of the Viduthalai Chiruthai- 
gal Katchi—the Liberation Panthers 
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Party—told me that he had studied the 
case closely in his capacity as a crimi- 
nologist and forensics expert. He has 

a master’s degree in criminology and 
worked in the state's forensics depart- 
ment before entering electoral politics. 
*A right-handed person trying to slit his 
throat on the right side is very, very un- 
usual," he told me. *Anyone with logical 
reasoning will understand that if you 
are right-handed, you will tend to slit 
your throat and neck from the left side. 
But, in his case, it was totally different." 

Like Ramkumar's family, Thiruma- 
valavan believes it was the police who 
cut Ramkumar's neck. The wound 
required 18 stitches and ensured that 
he was unable to speak for days. 

The Tirunelveli Police, and several 
media stories from the time, claimed 
that Swathi's phone and handbag were 
found in Ramkumar's possession. 
Paramasivam told me that the family 
had not seen any phone with Ramku- 
mar and that the police had not taken 
any phone from their house. He said 
that the police had seized an office bag, 
but it belonged to Ramkumar's young- 
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est sister, Kaleeswari. “We went to the Tenkasi 
deputy superintendent’s office the next day and 
got her bag back,” Madhu, Ramkumar’s elder 
sister, told me. 

“They did not let us talk to Ramkumar for even 
five minutes,” Paramasivam said. “When he was 
admitted in Tirunelveli, his mother and Madhu 
went to meet him but they were allowed to see 
him only from a distance for just two minutes.” 
Three days after his arrest, Ramkumar was 
shifted to Chennai. There, after being treated ina 
hospital, he was lodged at Puzhal Central Prison. 


THE ONLY THING MISSING from the police’s narrative 
when it arrested Ramkumar was a motive. By 2 
July, the day after the arrest, it had one to pres- 
ent. The commissioner of the Chennai Police, TK 
Rajendran, announced to the press that Ramku- 
mar had been stalking Swathi for months and 

that she had recently spurned him. It was an easy 
story to sell in a state where stalking is so com- 
monplace that many movies celebrate it as the way 
young men start a romantic relationship. Added 

to this was public hysteria about oppressed-caste 
men seducing dominant-caste women, a con- 
spiracy theory that was being peddled even before 
Swathi’s murder by some of the state’s powerful 
dominant-caste politicians. 

In 2012, E Ilavarasan, a 19-year-old college 
student from a Dalit community near the town of 
Dharmapuri, married N Divya, a young woman 
from a neighbouring village, against her family's 
wishes. Divya was a Vanniyar, one of the largest 
caste groups in Tamil Nadu. Vanniyars stand above 
Dalits in the Hindu caste hierarchy, although, 
despite their electoral successes and regional 
dominance, they are still economically backward 
and classified among the state's Most Backward 
Classes. After Divya refused to return to her natal 
home and her father allegedly took his own life, a 
Vanniyar mob torched three Dalit villages. Months 
later, Ilavarasan was found dead alongside the rail- 
way tracks near Dharmapuri. The police initially 
claimed he killed himself, despite overwhelming 
evidence that he was murdered. 

The Vanniyar mobilisation that led to the burn- 
ing of the Dalit villages was central to the politics 
of the Pattali Makkal Katchi, a Vanniyar-focussed 
party that successfully challenged the Left's 
earlier dominance in the area. In the run-up to the 
2014 general election, S Ramadoss, the founder of 
the PMK, held meetings across the state to bring 
together intermediate castes under what he called 
a “non-Dalit federation." This revolved around 
two primary promises: a ban on inter-caste mar- 
riages and the removal of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) 
Act. The campaign supercharged false claims of 
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an organised campaign by Dalits to seduce and 
marry dominant-caste women—the local analogue 
of the “love jihad” conspiracy Hindu nationalists 
accuse Muslim men of carrying out. Ramadoss 
claimed that young Dalits were “wearing jeans, 
T-shirts and fancy sunglasses” and using “bogus 
professions of love” to lure girls from other castes. 
Kaduvetti Guru, a senior PMK leader, reportedly 
asked party workers to cut off the hands of any 
Dalit man who touched a Vanniyar woman. 

The PMK did handsomely well in the election, 
making it the most desirable alliance partner for 
the major parties vying for control of the state. 
Meanwhile, Tamil Nadu saw a demonstrable 
increase in honour killings. “Between 2013 and 
2017, 187 honour killings have happened in Tamil 
Nadu,” Vincent Raj, a Dalit-rights activist, told 
The Wire in 2017. The 2020 film Draupathi showed 
a conniving Dalit politician who pays men from 
his community to seduce dominant-caste women, 
while saying things like, “Only if we put our hand 
on their women can we put our foot on their land.” 
The film was condemned for its vicious casteism 
and sexism but enjoyed the backing of the PMK 
and the Bharatiya Janata Party. There were 
special screenings for Ramadoss and H Raja, a 
national secretary of the BJP, while Kiran Bedi, a 
BJP leader and the governor of Puducherry, took 
the women of her household staff to see it, saying 
that the film was “Celebrating Womanhood!” 

Dileepan told me that Swathi’s murder could 
have been an honour killing. She came from a 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Residents being 
allowed one by 
one, to pay homage 
to the Ilavarasan 
Memorial at 
Natham colony, 
near Dharmapuri. 
The Vanniyar 
mobilisation that 
led to the burning 
of Natham colony 
and two other Dalit 
villages was central 
to the politics of 
the Pattali Makkal 
Katchi, which in the 
run-up to the 2014 
general election 
held meetings 
across the state 

to bring together 
intermediate castes 
under what they 
called a "non-Dalit 
federation." 


LEFT: The poster 

of the 2020 film 
Draupathi which 
spread hysteria 
about bogus claims 
of an organised 
campaign by Dalits 
to seduce and 
marry dominant- 
caste women—the 
local analogue of 
the "love jihad" 
conspiracy. The film 
was condemned for 
its vicious casteism 
and sexism but 
enjoyed the backing 
of the PMK and the 
BJP. 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 

It is hard to 
understate the 
complicity of 

both the Tamil 
and English 
language media 
in legitimising the 
police account 

of Swathi and 
Ramkumar's 
deaths. From the 
day of Ramkumar's 
arrest, even before 
any evidence had 
been presented 
to a court, most 
media headlines 
seemed to refer 
to Ramkumar as a 
murderer. 
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family that was conservative even by Brahmin 
standards. Her father's social-media posts have 
frequently mentioned the dangers of *love jihad." 
Swathi's father, K Santhanagopalakrishnan, told 
me “We are not ready to rekindle the whole event. 
Kindly excuse us.” Early reports on Swathi’s mur- 
der pointed out that she was in a relationship with 
a Muslim man, Mohammed Bilal, with whom she 
shared common friends. 

“I also did something that others may not agree 
with," Dileepan said. ^I hacked into Swathi's and 
Ramkumar's Facebook IDs." Swathi's Facebook 
account was blocked two days after her death 
and is no longer accessible. Dileepan showed 
me several messages he claimed to have taken 
from Swathi's account that indicated an intimate 
relationship between Swathi and Bilal. Ramaraj, 
Ramkumar's lawyer, gave me phone records that 
indicate a close relationship between Swathi and 
Bilal, which were shared by the police when the 
case began to be heard. Oddly, text messages from 
the week before her murder are entirely missing. 

In an interview with Thanthi TV, two weeks 
after Swathi's murder, Bilal said he had never 
previously heard of Ramkumar. K Shankar told me 
that his team interrogated Bilal for over ten hours 
immediately after Swathi's death and also after 
the Thanthi TV interview. Following the second 
interrogation, Bilal told the media that he and 
Swathi had only been close friends and that she 
had told him that someone matching Ramkumar's 
description had been stalking her for weeks at the 
railway station. He soon became a key witness for 
the police and claimed to have earlier seen Ram- 
kumar at the station. 

When I contacted P Pugazhendhi, Bilal's 
advocate, he told me it was impossible to meet 
Bilal but he could speak on behalf of his client. 
“Tt’s true that Bilal and Swathi were in love, and 
he also talked about his relationship openly,” 
Pugazhendhi told me this April. “But I was the one 
who advised him not to talk about his relation- 
ship with Swathi, because in our society people 
can easily talk bad about a woman and Swathi's 
character will be assassinated, which is not fair. 
That's the reason why he stopped talking about his 
relationship and mentioned Swathi as a friend." 
Pugazhendhi maintained that Swathi had told 
Bilal about a person who was stalking her. *Once, 
when Swathi told Bilal that someone was follow- 
ing her in the railway station, he had gone there 
to find out who he was,” Pugazhendhi said. Bilal 
claims to have seen four boys who walked away 
from there, one of whom he later identified as 
Ramkumar. 

The film director and anti-caste activist Pa 
Ranjith told me that political calculations might 
have prevented parties in Tamil Nadu from taking 
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a strong stance on the case. “In this case, right 
from the beginning, community played a big role,” 
he said. *Since she was from the Brahmin com- 
munity, any questioning of the narrative would be 
portrayed as propaganda against Hindus. That's 
the kind of situation the BJP has created in Tamil 
Nadu, and none of the political parties want to talk 
about Ramkumar because they fear that it would 
affect the sentiments of Hindus." 

A senior journalist, who requested not to be 
named, agreed with Ranjith’s assessment. “The 
police were under immense pressure to finish the 
case since the high court had questioned them," 
they told me. “Also, her partner was a Muslim. If 
word goes out then there would have been a huge 
communal crisis, which the police wanted to avoid 
at any cost. Ramkumar simply was the weakest 
link in the loop. His innocence didn't matter at 
that point." 


ON 18 SEPTEMBER 2016, Ramkumar was brought 
dead to the Government Royapettah Hospital in 
Chennai. The police claimed he had killed himself, 
but there is ample reason to question this, as with 
much else in its account of Ramkumar's last days. 

The clock was ticking for the police. On 4 July, 
three days after he was taken from his home, a 
magistrate from the Egmore court in Chennai visit- 
ed Ramkumar in the Government Royapettah Hos- 
pital and put him under judicial custody for 15 days, 
which was later extended to 90 days. If the police 
were unable to present a charge sheet against 
him within that period, Ramkumar would have 
gotten bail by default. To raise the stakes further, 
Rajendran, the police commissioner, had already 
announced to the media on 2 July that Ramkumar 
was the sole culprit in the murder. When reporters 
pressed him, he repeated that Ramkumar had no 
accomplices. This left the police very little room to 
make a convincing case in just ninety days. Rajen- 
dran refused to speak to me for this story. 

The first piece of evidence the police gave to 
both the courts and the media in this period was 
a confession statement allegedly given by Ram- 
kumar in Tirunelveli. In the six-page document, 
Ramkumar admits to killing Swathi because he 
had been infatuated with her and she had rejected 
him. The statement claims that Ramkumar had 
fled Chennai after the murder and tried to kill 
himself when he saw the police enter his home. 

The likelihood of Ramkumar having narrated 
this entire story to the police is slim. Sithy Athiya 
Munawara, the doctor who treated Ramkumar, 
told the media on 2 July that, because of the 
stitches on his neck, he would be unable to speak 
for two or three days. His family also recounted 
that he was completely unable to speak when 
they visited him at the hospital, much less to give 


a statement that ran six pages long. 
Crucially, statements that are given to 
the police without the presence of a 
magistrate are not admissible in court, 
and there was no magistrate present 
when Ramkumar is said to have made 
this statement. 

The police claimed that Ramkumar 
also confessed later. “During the inter- 
rogations, he did regret what he had 
done,” Shankar told me. “He did that 
in a moment of rage but he did not have 
any other motive. He was frustrated 
that Swathi scolded him and he was not 
able to get her attention. The media and 


movies could have had an impact on 
him. Media reports on men attacking 
women who refuse to accept love pro- 
posals, movies made on the same lines, 
everything could have impacted him to 
commit this crime.” 

But Ramkumar’s confessions seemed 
to occur only in front of the police. 
On 13 July, he filed a written claim of 
innocence before the Egmore court. 
He stated that he had never previously 
known Swathi and that the police had 
been trying to force a false confession 
because it needed to close the case ina 
hurry. 

Ramkumar died a week before his 
judicial custody expired. The po- 


lice claimed that, around 5 pm on 18 
September, he was allowed out of the 
dispensary block where he was being 
held after he asked to drink some water. 
The moment he was out, he allegedly 
broke open a switchboard and bit into 
electrical wires, leading to death by 
electrocution. Pechimuthu, a constable 
who claimed to have opened the door to 
the dispensary block, and two prisoners 
gave eyewitness statements. Ramku- 
mar was brought to the prison doctor in 
an unconscious state before being taken 
to the hospital, where he was declared 
dead at 5.45 pm. 
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Swathi murder case: ‘Sikar Ramkumar was infatuated with infosys techie, killed 
her after she refused to be friends with him 


In late July 2022, I spoke to a 
prisoner who was in the same block 
as Ramkumar and did not wish to be 
named. “They had taken Ramkumar 
out of our cell around 5.30 pm on the 
previous day saying that he had been 
given kitchen duty. We didn’t see 
Ramkumar after that,” he told me. The 
cell mate said that the next day they 
searched around the kitchen but could 
not find Ramkumar. “The block altis”— 
a prisoner given charge of locking up 
cells—“told us that Ramkumar was 
lying unconscious in the high security 
block. A prisoner in that block later told 
us that Ramkumar had been brought 
into the cell by the jail officials looking 
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either dead or unconscious. How could 
he have possibly bitten electrical wires 
in that state, particularly when it was 
not in a reachable height?" 

On 19 September 2016, Ramkumar's 
father, Paramasivam, filed an injunc- 
tion asking that a doctor of the fam- 
ily's choosing conduct Ramkumar's 
post-mortem examination. The court, 
however, rejected this plea, saying the 
post-mortem could be conducted by an 
expert from the All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences, Delhi, and aided by 
doctors at Royapettah Hospital. The 
report concluded that Ramkumar died 
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due to electrocution and noted a dozen 
electrical burns on his person. It did 
not point to any additional injuries. It 
took four years of legal proceedings and 
protests by Dalit organisations for of- 
ficials to finally share the post-mortem 
report with Ramkumar's family and 
legal counsel. 

Ramkumar's family and medical 
experts have dismissed the findings of 
the post-mortem as falsified. Sam- 
path Kumar, the head of the forensics 
department at Saveetha University, 
who has been an expert investigator 
in many of Tamil Nadu's most contro- 
versial cases, told me that Ramkumar 
almost certainly did not die from 
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THIS SPREAD: For months, Ramkumar’s face was on every broadsheet and news 
show, his name on every radio station. Op-eds ran about women’s safety, tinged 
with expletives for working-class men who followed girls above their station. 
Before the police had uncovered any proof, a media trial convicted him of the 
worst transgressions possible in a caste-based society. 


electrocution. Kumar had been nominated by 
Ramkumar’s father to be an expert witness dur- 
ing the post-mortem, but the court did not allow 
him to attend. “If he had died due to high-intensi- 
ty electric shocks by biting the electric wire, then 
his lips, mouth and a part of his face would have 
burned severely, causing disfigurement,” Kumar 
said. No such disfigurement was mentioned in the 
report. When a person dies of an electrical shock, 
he said, “it passes through the heart or brain and 
will usually lead to congestion, haemorrhages or 
ruptures, none of which are visible in the case of 
Ramkumar.” Kumar added that the switchboard 
Ramkumar allegedly broke open was more than 
six feet from the ground. To bite into the wires, 
Ramkumar would have had had to yank the wires 
down with his hands, which would have led to 
other electrical injuries that are not noted in the 
post-mortem report. 

Following a long legal process, the Tamil Nadu 
State Human Rights Commission took cognisance 
of the case. In August 2021, two histopathologists 
who had examined Ramkumar’s body immedi- 
ately after the post-mortem deposed before the 
commission. Their report seems to contradict the 
findings of the post-mortem. None of the body 
tissue collected by them, including from Ramku- 
mar’s lips and tongue, suggested any damage by 
electrocution. After studying the histopathology 
report, Kumar told me that another important 
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finding was the lack of particles of electrical 
insulation in Ramkumar's mouth, something that 
would have been left behind if he had bitten into 
wires as claimed. 

Abdul Khader, the casualty medical officer at 
Royapettah Hospital who examined Ramkumar's 
body, deposed before the TNSHRC. During his 
cross examination, he made several claims that 
contradicted the police account. He said that there 
was no evidence suggesting that Ramkumar had 
been treated at the prison clinic. Moreover, rigor 
mortis had started setting into the body. Rigor 
mortis, he noted, usually starts setting in only 
twelve hours after death. He also told the TNSHRC 
that the injuries he saw were not electrical injuries. 

“If a person wanted to commit suicide, he would 
have done that in the first week after he was 
lodged in the prison," Thirumavalavan told me. 
“He will not wait for 83 days and then commit sui- 
cide when he was about to get bail in a few days. 
He had only a week in prison left." He said there 
was enough evidence to suggest that Ramkumar's 
death was a custodial killing and added that his 
party was demanding an inquiry into the case by 
the Central Bureau of Investigation. 

The full report of the TNSHRC is still not pub- 
licly available. Shortly after Khader's cross exami- 
nation by the commission, R Anbalagan, the jail 
superintendent at Puzhal, asked the Madras High 
Court to issue a stay order on the inquiry, which 


the court granted. Hearings in the 
case have continued to be postponed 
over the past six months. R Thomas, 
Anbalagan’s advocate, told me that they 
had opposed the inquiry because the 
National Human Rights Commission 
had already conducted a probe into the 
case. The NHRC had registered a case, 
in March 2017, and closed it quickly, 
deciding that there was “nothing on 
record” to indicate Ramkumar was 
falsely implicated or murdered. 


“IT IS UNBELIEVABLE the sheer number 
of people who had to act out of either 
incompetence or malice to lead to Ram- 
kumar’s murder,” Dileepan told me. 
“The Chennai Police had to frame him, 
the Tirunelveli Police had to attempt to 
murder him, the doctors there had to 
protect the police, the jail wardens had 
to murder him, the courts had to fail to 
take any action throughout the process 
and the media had to wholeheartedly 
repeat the police’s narrative without 
thinking twice.” If there had been any 
journalist, police officer or judge with 
a backbone anywhere along the case’s 


“This entire system 
worked to killa 
24-year-old for a crime 
he didn’t commit. 

On that day it was 
Ramkumar, tomorrow 
it could be me, or 
anyone who looks like 
me.” 


trajectory, he said, Ramkumar would 
have likely been alive and free. 

It is hard to understate the complic- 
ity of both the Tamil- and English-lan- 
guage media in legitimising the police 
account of Swathi and Ramkumar’s 
deaths. From the day of Ramkumar’s 
arrest, even before any evidence had 
been presented to a court, most media 
headlines seemed to refer to Ramku- 
mar as a murderer. Thanthi TV, Dina- 
malar, News 7 and Malaimalar all ran 
headlines calling him Swathi’s mur- 
derer, eschewing the word “alleged” 
that marks any responsible reporting of 


such an incident. Other media organ- 
isations ran voyeuristic headlines. Zee 
News ran with the headline “Swathi 
murder case: ‘Silent’? Ramkumar was 
infatuated with Infosys techie, killed 
her after she refused to be friends with 
him,” while India Today’s headline was 
“Why did you do this to my daughter? 
Swathi’s father breaks down on seeing 
killer Ramkumar.” 

Dileepan said that newspapers and 
television channels consistently chose 
to ignore facts that ran against the po- 
lice’s version. “Ramkumar had written 
in his own handwriting and submitted 
to the Egmore court that he did not 
murder Swathi and that he is not under 
any kind of mental depression,” he 
told me. “Even during the psychologi- 
cal assessment, Ramkumar had stated 
that he never had ideas of suicide.” He 
added that Ramkumar had answered 
a questionnaire sent by the television 
channel Puthiya Thalaimurai on 10 
September, eight days before his death, 
in which he mentioned that he did not 
have any connection with Swathi's 
murder. The channel did not publish 
this until after his death. “These facts 
only became important after a life 
had already been lost," Dileepan said. 
“If they had cared to listen to either 
Ramkumar or his lawyer about how he 
feared for his life, and reported it, he 
might still be alive." 

Ramkumar's family complained 
about how the media had hounded 
them through the most harrowing 
period of their lives. ^We had to hide 
our daughters in the toilet, fearing the 
media people," Pushpam, Ramkumar's 
mother, told me. *They kept surround- 
ing us, taking pictures, and bombarded 
us with questions." Kaleeswari said 
the family was unable to stay at their 
own home in the days that followed his 
arrest. ^We had to stay in our rela- 
tive's place for a few days, as the police 
took charge of the house and cameras 
were always there,” she recalled. “We 
were under constant monitoring.” Any 
expression of fear by the family became 
another headline that could paint Ram- 
kumar as acriminal. 

When I first visited the family, in 
April this year, Paramasivam was busy 
with a local temple festival. The family 
was resigned to the fact that they could 
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not get their son back, he said, but he 
still hoped that Ramkumar's name 
would at least be cleared. *I don't know 
if that is too much to ask, but so many 
people put him in that position. I’m 
sure they can do the little it takes to 

at least clarify to the state that my son 
was not a murderer." 

Meenakshipuram, and the temple 
Paramasivam was readying himself 
to visit, has a special place in Tamil 
Nadu's history. In 1981, after facing 
severe casteism and violence, the area's 
Pallar community, by tradition at the 
bottom of the caste pyramid, converted 
to Islam en masse. The incident led 
to an almost hysterical fear of such 
conversions among the Indian govern- 
ment and the Hindu Right, which saw 
it as part of a conspiracy to undermine 
Hinduism. Atal Bihari Vajpayee, the 
BJP leader and future prime minister, 
arrived at the village in an attempt 
to convince the Dalits to reconvert 
to Hinduism. The prime minister, 
Indira Gandhi, and the home minister, 
Zail Singh, wanted to investigate the 
mass conversion as a possible politi- 
cal conspiracy. The incident sparked 
the emergence of the Hindu Right in 
Tamil Nadu, including outfits such 
as the Hindu Makkal Katchi and the 
Hindu Munnani. Both the regional 
and national parties proved to be far 
more vocal when Dalits converted into 
Islam than when one among them was 
arrested and died in custody under 
suspicious circumstances. 

Dileepan told me that Ramkumar's 
story continued to haunt him because 
he realised how easily something 
similar could have happened to him. 
“He was just in the wrong place at the 
wrong time," Dileepan said. *Incidents 
like this happen on a daily basis, and 
it is only because of a few of us that 
questions are still being asked about 
this case." He said that much of what 
happened to Ramkumar is the standard 
procedure for police work and how the 
media reports about such incidents. 
“This entire system worked to kill a 
24-year-old for a crime he didn't com- 
mit. On that day it was Ramkumar, 
tomorrow it could be me, or anyone 
who looks like me, who gets taken to 
prison for someone else's crime and 
dies unmourned." Ш 
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The lives of two 
women forest guards 
in the Thar desert 
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PREVIOUS SPREAD: Pushpa Shekhawati (front) and 


Pushta Pawar in Sudasari Desert National Park in 2018. 


The region is home to the critically endangered great 


Indian bustard. The two young graduates worked as 
forest guards and custodians of the bird. 


BELOW: Sudasari is in the Thar desert, one of the 
world’s most biodiverse arid regions and home to 
approximately two hundred and fifty species of birds— 
including the Indian eagle-owl, the greater hoopoe lark 


and the Asian desert warbler. 


ONE DAY IN SEPTEMBER 2018, I found myself driving 
through a stretch of the Thar Desert. The landscape 
was all sand, broken by patches of shrubs, as far as the 
eye could see, and I felt a surreal and slightly alarming 
absence of greenery and human presence. I was on 

my first visit to Sudasari Desert National Park, about 
sixty kilometres away from Jaisalmer, in Rajasthan. 
The national park is home to the great Indian bustard, 
a critically endangered bird species, and my travel 
companions and I cut trails through the desert in open 
jeeps in search of them. We spotted a few birds hiding 
in bushes. It was a brief encounter that would lead me 
to a much longer association with the custodians of 
the endangered birds. Soon after spotting the bus- 
tards, I met Pushpa Shekhawati and Pushta Pawar, 
two women forest guards who lived and worked in the 
sparse environs of the little-known park. 

When I met them for the first time that day, they 
had just returned from patrolling a section of the 
park. The main mandate of the job of forest guards in 
Sudasari is to ensure the well-being of the great Indian 
bustards and record their rapidly declining numbers. 
The aim of a patrol is to note any unusual activi- 
ty, to look for any encroachment that disrupts the 
habitat and to report emergencies. The guards also 
need to make sure that the birds and other wildlife 
have enough water by maintaining water-harvesting 
structures in the park. It is a job that requires a lot of 
walking around. Shekhawati and Pawar walk at least 
fifteen kilometres over two patrols every day. 

Their job, however, does not entail much interaction 
with outsiders. Sudasari is remote and its weather 
unwelcoming, and it does not get many visitors. When 
I met Shekhawati and Pawar, I immediately wondered 
how the two women found themselves working there. 
I thought it was unusual for women to work as forest 
guards, even though their two posts were reserved for 
women. Even more surprising was the fact that they 
lived far from their families, in this remote region of 
Rajasthan, a state with a dubious reputation for child 
marriage, female infanticide, poor education of girls 
and low participation of women in the workforce. 
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BELOW: Barbed wire around an 
enclosure. No one is allowed 
inside the park without a 
permit. The absence of other 
people leaves the forest guards 
isolated and rather lonely. 


ABOVE: Shekhawati and Pawar 
ona break from work, which 
includes long walking patrols 
around the enclosures of the 
park. 


I received permission from the forest depart- 
ment to stay a few days and spend some time with 
the guards. When the two women realised I want- 
ed to spend time with them, they were excited for 
the chance to share their stories with someone. It 
was a break from their isolation, a little colour in 
the sandy monotony. They offered me tea and we 
sat in their hut to talk about their day and work. 
But it was not too long before we were chatting 
about their histories and how they came to this 
outpost. 

Shekhawati showed me photographs of her 
family on her phone. She was 25 years old at the 
time. She had lost her husband in a motorcycle 
accident four years earlier. She had a five-year-old 
son who lived with her late husband’s parents. 


She had been studying in college and was fi- 
nancially dependent on her husband when he 
died. Through her grief, she chose to continue 
studying and graduated as a bachelor of arts. 
With her degree in hand, she applied for the 
forest guard position and was selected. She 
then made the difficult decision of leaving 
her son behind with his grandparents. Asa 
forest guard, she would have to live far away 
from her home in Kasumbi village. Limited 
transportation between the park and her vil- 
lage meant it took her two days and two bus 
changes to get home. 

Pawar was 26 and newly married. She had 
got the job before she got a husband. Her 
parents were farmers who had little educa- 
tion but insisted that their children study 
as much as possible. As a result, they all had 
postgraduate degrees. ^My father is a farmer 
and he knows how difficult it is to be a farm- 
er in today's time," Pawar told me. While 
most of the girls in her village were married 
off before they even turned eighteen, she 
decided she would get married when she was 
independent and had a job. She acquired a 


LEFT: An unused wagon that 
was once used with camels to 


carry guests around the desert. 


Shekhawati and Pawar's 
surroundings were often a 
stark reminder of their physical 
and emotional isolation. 


ABOVE: The region’s sparse 
vegetation mostly comprises 
thorny trees and plants. The 
softer leaves of these plants 
are fodder for animals. 


RIGHT: Shekhawati's husband 
died in a motorbike accident— 
he was hit by a truck while 
coming back home from work. 
But she still learnt to ride. 


master’s degree in political science and then 
the forest guard position. 

Pawar is from a Dalit community. She told 
me that she was constantly made to feel bad 
about her caste by neighbours in Jaisalmer, 
where her neighbours would not drink water 
in her house, and people would often avoid 
her family and not have proper conversations 
with them. She said living in the desert gave 
her acertain freedom from such bigotry. Af- 
ter she got married, her husband would come 
to the desert station to visit. 

The only vertical structures in the flat 
terrain at Sudasari were those of the forest 
guards’ station, which consists of five 
derelict mud huts, one of which functions 
as an office. Shekhawati and Pawar shared 
aroom in another of the huts. On my first 
visit, there was no electricity and the guards 
were using a solar unit to charge and power 
a ceiling fan. The mud huts provided little 
protection from the weather, especially in 
the summer, when temperatures rise and 
sandstorms sweep across the featureless 
landscape. 
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“It is not a difficult job, but people usually 
don’t opt for wildlife projects—they don’t 
want to live this far off,” Pushta said. “In the 
summer, temperatures can rise above fifty de- 
grees Celsius. The sandstorms fill our rooms 
with a foot-high layer of sand.” There were 
three men who also lived at the station—a 
forest ranger and two other forest guards— 
and, along with Shekhawati and Pawar, made 
up the permanent staff. The women had a 
very cordial relationship with the men and 
referred to them as brothers. But they relied 
on each other for support and understand- 
ing through their personal hardships. They 
often sat together, ate together and laughed 
together. 


BELOW: Shekhawati said that 
the guards would love to have 
more contact with nearby 
villagers, but the villagers 

did not like the fact that the 
guards do not allow their 
animals onto protected land. 
Since the villagers struggle 

to find fodder, they see the 
guards as enemies of their 
flocks. They even refuse to sell 
milk to the guards. 


Top: Shekhawati shows photos 
of her son to Pawar. They did 
not get to speak to their families 
often since they did not have 
internet connectivity. Deprived 
of modern entertainment, the 
internet and often electricity, 
the two women found comfort 
in each other’s company. They 
shared a small hut, cooked 
together and performed their 
work together. 


ABOVE: The women often slept 
outside, without any fear of 
wildlife or the men around. 
They said they felt safer in the 
park than in a big town or city. 


THIS SPREAD: The Thar Desert 
is spread across two hundred 
thousand square kilometres 
straddling the border 
between India and Pakistan. 
Locals have learnt to live in its 
harsh environs, but it is not 
an easy life. 
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The guards’ days were generally slow. They 
started early with a cup of tea, often without milk. 
By 7.30 am, they were ready for the first patrol, a 
job that needed to be done before the heat set in. 
The five-member team had a good rapport, but the 
unspoken gender roles were evident. The women 
did not drive or carry rifles, even though they were 
trained to use them. 

Shekhawati and Pawar would come back from 
the morning patrol and then sit down to cook in 
the common kitchen with very basic amenities. 
The job fell to them as the women on the team, 
though their male colleagues helped out. Their 
meals normally consisted of lentils and chapatis. 
Fresh vegetables, fruits and milk were hard to 
come by. After lunch and a rest, they would head 
out again for the evening patrol. The two women 
would usually dress in track pants and t-shirts 
with sport shoes. But, on days when they had to 
go to work in the forest service office at Jaisalmer, 
they would wear ghagras and cover their faces 
with their odhnis—a throwback to their days in 
their family homes, when they were always veiled. 

After her wedding, Pawar lost two pregnancies. 
She first had a miscarriage in June 2018. She was 
going home on holiday, and travelling over bumpy 
roads led to bleeding. Her second loss, in Decem- 
ber 2019, was a stillborn baby girl. The losses left 


OPPOSITE PAGE: The guards 
often have to buy water from 
tankers to meet their needs 
and those of the wildlife they 
are helping to protect. 


BELOW: A watch tower in 
the middle of desert allows 
forest guards to monitor the 
area. They use it to track the 
movements of birds, wildlife 
and intruders. 


ABOVE: Pawar wears an odhni 
while working at the forest 
service office in Jaisalmer, 
although she remains 

unveiled when she is in the 
park. She thought that if any 
acquaintances see her without 
the veil in the city, they would 
consider it disrespectful. 


ABOVE: Shekhawati and Pawar 
carried water from a tank to 
their hut in heavy buckets 
every day. The general scarcity 
of water ensured they use the 
bare minimum possible for 
their daily needs. 


BELOW: Shekhawati and Pawar 
both like their work. However, 
they keep preparing for various 
competitive exams required 
for other jobs, hoping for a 
better life. 
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ABOVE: Pawar's odhni hangs from a khejri tree, which is 
considered an important and auspicious plant in Rajasthan 
due to its many uses. Its deep roots make it resistant to 
drought. Its leaves are dried and used as fodder and its fruits 
are edible. They can be eaten raw when ripe or cooked when 
unripe to make a local delicacy called sangri. 


her distraught. She was uncertain about being able to 
conceive again. Even in the desert, she could not get 
away from the fear of being considered barren. She 
was wary of being chastised by her immediate and 
extended family for not able to give them a male heir. 
She told me about the pressure she felt and said she 
hoped not to disappoint her family. Despite loving 

her work, she was depressed. She felt guilty that her 
first miscarriage was a result of traveling on bad roads 
from her place of work. 

Shekhawati belongs to a Rajput community. She 
was not made to observe the harsh rituals of Rajput 
widowhood, such as wearing dark clothes, retreat- 
ing from social life and cutting contact with all men 
except for her father and brothers. However, she did 
feel a distance from her community after she lost her 
husband. She thought that she had sometimes been 
deliberately left out of festivities. 

I asked her if she would ever consider getting mar- 
ried again. She hesitated before saying that remarriage 
among Rajput women was not common. She thought 
that, if she were to marry again, her family would pay 
some sort of social price—she worried particularly 
that her son would not be accepted into a new family. 
“Life is very different from the Rajasthan they show 
in movies," she said. ^My parents are not educated 
and they are happy that at least I have my son. Having 
а son is everything here.” Through her work, Pushpa 
was not only finding a means to support herself and 
her son, but also a certain freedom that was rare fora 
widow in her milieu. 

I kept in touch with Shekhawati and Pawar, and 
continued to photograph them for three years. Pawar 
gave birth to a son in 2021. Shekhawati moved to 
Bikaner, where she still works as a forest guard but 
is closer to her village and can visit her family more 
often. Both women said that they felt more settled in 
their lives compared to when we first met. However, 
they continued to prepare for different competitive 
exams required for other jobs and explored more 
employment options. For them, there was no end to 
dreaming of a better life. 
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WHEN SI NEWHOUSE JR—the former chairperson of 
Advance Publications, which owns titles such as 
Vogue, Vanity Fair and the New Yorker—sold the 
Random House group, in 1998, to the German me- 
dia giant Bertelsmann AG, several editorials ex- 
pressed shock and dismay at the seemingly abrupt 
decision. The handover had been code-named 
“Project Black” in emails and company memos, so 
that the deal remained under wraps. 

The questions abounded. Why would you sell 
Random House and not, for instance, the fledgling 
Vogue, which was consistently second to Elle in 
the number of copies sold? Surely the behemoth 
that had published renowned authors such as 
James Joyce and William Faulkner could not be 
written off? Were the profits not reasonable? “I 
would hope that at this late stage in my career I 
won’t have to find a new home,” the Pulitzer-win- 
ning US novelist John Updike told The Observer, 
visibly perturbed. The fog around Project Black 
lifted only a few weeks later, when Random 
House revealed that it had made a profit of just 0.1 
percent. In The Business of Words, André Schiffrin 
notes that when the New York Times reported this 
abysmal number, many believed it to be a typo- 
graphical error. 

In February 2022, when the Amazon-owned 
Indian company Westland Books decided that it 
would shut shop, authors stared at an uncertain 
future in which all their books would be pulped 
within a month. Many theories floated. Had Ama- 
zon given into the Modi government’s pressure 
because it had been publishing supposedly “anti- 
establishment” books under its Context imprint? 
Or, simpler still, had Amazon simply taken a 


hard-headed commercial decision, with Westland 
losing money? 

In 1962, Westland began its journey as Affiliated 
East West Press, which represented the US pub- 
lisher of scientific textbooks, D Van Nostrand. The 
years that followed proved to be rewarding: book- 
stores, wide distribution networks and a steady 
rise up the perilous slopes of Indian publishing. 
Westland had a steady hand backing it in KS Pad- 
manabhan, revered to this day by publishers and 
industry experts for his vision and literary grit. 

Padmanabhan diversified further in the 1970s, 
and later started publishing literary writing 
under the imprint Manas, including translations 
of work by the authors Paul Zacharia and Mahesh 
Dattani. He was also one of the founders of the 
Madras Book Club, which still holds reading ses- 
sions and book launches, and, in 1991, he started 
the Indian Review of Books, alongside the editor 
S Muthiah. In the mid 1990s, Padmanabhan de- 
cided to start his own company, East West Books, 
in Madras. He subsequently entered a partner- 
ship deal with the bookstore chain Landmark and 
formed Westland. He retired at the age of 75 and 
died in 2013, handing over the reins of the passion 
project he had nurtured for over more than five 
decades to Gautam, his son, who subsequently led 
the company and commissioned some of the most 
profitable authors in Indian publishing. Padma- 
nabhan remained rooted in the world of literature 
even after he retired through his Madras Book 
Club, and continued to indulge his literary inter- 
ests. Sure, numbers mattered—how could they 
not? But his steady involvement with the Madras 
Book Club throughout his life showed that the 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 
People buying 
second-hand books 
at a stall at the New 
Delhi World Book 
Fair. The Indian 
publishing world 

is still guided by 
innumerable forces. 
Production costs 
keep increasing and 
the average Indian 
wants to spend less 
and less every year 
on books, too. 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE · BOOKS 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Seagull Books, 
based in Kolkata. 
Its success can 

be attributed 

to the business 
model it follows: 
negligible advances, 
focussing on 
quality manpower 
and diversifying 
readership beyond 
India. 
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survival of literature, in whatever form, was what 
ultimately mattered to him. 


FOR ANYONE MONITORING Westland's finances, 
Amazon’s decision to shut the company would 

not have come as a surprise. According to Mint, of 
the three big trade publishers, Penguin Random 
House recorded the most profits between 2017 and 
2019, and a profit after tax of 10.1 crore in 2019. For 
the same year, HarperCollins recorded a loss of 
5.9 crore. Westland, on the other hand, recorded a 
loss of 46.3 crore in 2019. 

Many authors, including Chetan Bhagat, had 
moved on to Westland from their original publish- 
ing houses, particularly after Amazon acquired 
it from the Tatas, in 2016. Bhagat even went on 
record to justify his decision to leave Rupa after 
fourteen years, praising the global reach and 
publishing acumen Amazon brought with it. There 
was another factor at work here: the trap involving 
advances that companies such as Random House 
had fallen into in the 1990s. For instance, in 1997, 
according to André Schiffrin's The Business of 
Books, Random House had written off $80 million 
of unearnable advances. According to a report by 
The News Minute, Bhagat bagged 336 crores for a 
six-book deal, over five times the advance given, 
in 2013, to Amish Tripathi, whose books have sold 
over five million copies. A recent article by Mint 
suggests that readers' preferences have altered, 
and Bhagat and Tripathi have “witnessed a pre- 


Westland was running its 
business the way it saw fit, 
without any editorial or 
financial interference, according 
to an employee who spoke to 
me on condition of anonymity. 


cipitous decline in relative popularity.” Although 
Bhagat continues to make it to bestseller lists, “his 
sales volumes have fallen dramatically from its 
peak, when his books have sold more than a mil- 
lion copies.” 

Westland was running its business the way it 
saw fit, without any editorial or financial interfer- 
ence, according to an employee who spoke to me 
on condition of anonymity. “We never had any 
political pressure from any government or any in- 
terference by Amazon,” they said. “We were pub- 
lishing pretty much what we wanted.” However, 
the decision to take on board Bhagat, the employee 
clarified, was not taken by Westland. Bhagat had 
been signed by Amazon Publishing, they said, 
“and we distributed him in India, Westland had 
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nothing to do with the deal. But even having 
these commercially viable authors was clearly not 
enough for Westland to survive.” The way they 
saw it, every publishing house ends up dishing out 
hefty advances for its marquee authors to “retain 
them for fear that a rival publishing house might 
poach them.” 

When it comes to independent and smaller pub- 
lishing houses, though, unrealistic advances do 
not make sense, and the decision to not pay almost 
any money in advances, in most cases, becomes 
the key to their survival. “We never pay advances,” 
Urvashi Butalia, the founder and director of 
Zubaan Books, an independent feminist publish- 
ing house, told me in April this year. “I believe that 
giving advances is risky, because publishers are 
aware that most of their big advances will never 
be recovered. If the market builds an expecta- 
tion of advance, authors end up thinking it’s their 
due, so we have to fight that battle.” Butalia said 
that Zubaan just about manages to break even. 

Its relationship with large publishing houses is 

a cautious one—for instance, it retains editorial 
freedom and collaborates with Penguin Random 
House to distribute some of their titles, such as the 
recently published Dangerous Pursuits by Suniti 
Namjoshi and Close to Home by Parvati Sharma, 
among others. 

Conversely, the survival of the Kolkata-based 
Seagull Books—a publisher of translated fiction, 
poetry and narrative non-fiction—can also be at- 
tributed to the unique business model it follows: 
negligible advances, focussing on quality man- 
power and diversifying readership beyond India. 
Much like Zubaan, some Seagull titles are also 
distributed by Penguin Random House and Pan 
Macmillan India. All the cover designs are done 
by Sunandini Banerjee, who also works as a senior 
editor. “Naveen Kishore—the founder—started his 
career by translating plays in regional languages, 
so that was his philosophy when he started pub- 
lishing in the 1980s,” Bishan Samaddar, an editor 
and director at Seagull Books, told me. “There are 
just two or three of us who do everything on our 
own-getting rights, doing the covers. We ensure 
that our books are really distributed globally. We 
wouldn't have been able to sustain itself if we were 
only publishing Indian books in Indian rupees. We 
know that our books will never sell in millions, but 
it helps that our readership is global, wider." 

S Anand, the publisher at Navayana, which has 
published works with a particular focus on caste 
and the history of social movements, told me that, 
for the longest time, he could not afford even a 
single full-time editor. *So, from typesetting to 
publicity to social media, I'd handle everything 
myself," he said. *Only from the last five years do 
I have a full-time editor, Alex George. But the fi- 


nances remain so bad, often, that I can’t 
pay more than a subsistent wage. But I 
do acknowledge, as a Savarna publisher, 
that Dalit publishers who run Dalit 
publication houses have it even worse.” 
Yogesh Maitreya, the founder of Pan- 
ther’s Paw, an Ambedkarite publishing 
house, told me in July 2022 that he can 
only rely on pre-orders to ensure there 
is enough money to print books and sell 
them. He started with publishing trans- 
lations of Ambedkarite texts. “English 
is the language of aclass and as Marx 
said, class is defined by its access to 
resources,” he says. “So, it is important 


for us to get our books reviewed for 

a publishing house like ours, because 
only then does the word spread. Unfor- 
tunately, we don’t have the support of 
the English-speaking elite.” Recently, 
Panther’s Paw published Affairs of 
Caste, a memoir by Sumeet Samos. 
Maitreya adds that Savarna publishers 
like Navayana will always have it easy 
because they can be fluid, and therefore 
can be known as a publisher of Dalit 
books one day, Ambedkarite the next, 
and something else altogether the third 
day. Recently, Maitreya pointed out on 
his Instagram that Scroll had referred 
to books published by Panther's Paw as 


“Dalit books" but Navayana as “Ambed- 
karite," and said, “I’m not surprised 
because a savarna can be anyone but I 
will only be a Dalit publisher in the eyes 
of the elite." 

After Geetanjali Shree won the 
International Booker Prize earlier this 
year for Tomb of Sand, the translation 
market seems to be having a moment. 
According to reports, the original Hindi 
title, Ret Samadhi, sold fewer than two 
thousand copies a year but thirty-five 
thousand copies were sold within a 
week after the win. However, prizes can 
propel their own economic shifts. In 


July 2022, Barry Rodgers, a Mumbai- 
based journalist, shared a screenshot 

of Shree's literary agent, David God- 
win, asking for a fee, for the author, 

of 32 lakh after Rodgers' organisation 
requested an interview with her. “It’s 
quite sad that we are asked to pay by 
foreigners to interview our own home- 
grown talent," Rodgers told me. *Pen- 
guin India was helpless and they said 
this was between the author and her 
agent." Beyond titles that are validated 
by international prizes, Hindi and other 
regional writers continue to face an up- 
hill battle to even get paid. Recently, the 
86-year-old Hindi writer Vinod Kumar 
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Shukla, the author of popular novels 
such as Naukar Ki Kameez and Deewar 
Mein Ek Khidki Rehti Thi, alleged that 
his publishers, Vani Prakashan and 
Rajkamal Prakashan, had been paying 
him a pittance in royalties. He said that 
Rajkamal has been paying him around 
fourteen thousand rupees per year for 
six books, while Vani has paid him 31.35 
lakh in twenty-five years. 

Seagull manages to produce high- 
quality hardbacks by ensuring that all 
the printing is done by presses in the 
United States, Samaddar told me, and 
that these sell the books to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press and recover the 
printing costs. The currency conver- 
sions are offset because they also 
work in the dollar economy, since the 
London office of Seagull deals with the 
printing. Some books, such as Romila 
Thapar's Voices of Dissent: An Essay, 
have limited print runs in India be- 
cause of their primarily Indian reader- 
ship. And yet, publications like Seagull 
remain niche in the Indian market, 
often limited to academia or a select 
group of university students and art 
critics. Their survivalin the face of ev- 
erything, from digital disruption to the 
COVID-19 pandemic, hints at the fact 
that small publishing houses can carve 
out models that have always worked for 
them, not giving into the loop of hefty 
advances and overprinting. 


BEYOND THE CORPORATE BUYOUTS and 
the advance trap that explain crucial 
aspects of Indian publishing, the mind 
of the Indian reader remains difficult 
to fathom, made evident by the fact 
that bestselling authors are waning in 
popularity. According to Chiki Sarkar, 
the founder and editor of Juggernaut 
Books, Indian publishers must accept 
the fact that fiction rarely makes mon- 
ey. “All mainstream publishing houses 
have acommercial division (business, 
self-help, celebrity books) and literary 
(literary fiction and literary non- 
fiction),” she told me. “Primarily, it has 
eternally been the case, in India and 
globally, that the commercial division 
makes the bulk of profits. We publish 
virtually no commercial fiction because 
people read non-fiction, period. Jugger- 
naut makes all its money and reputation 
through serious non-fiction.” 
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Sarkar explained that this is why 
her company’s revenues almost equal 
its expenditure. “The average book in 
Juggernaut sells 5,000 copies while 
the average book in India sells about 
2,000,” she said. “Any publishing 
house that wants to make money will 
always skew towards non-fiction.” 
Karthika VK, who was formerly the 
publisher at Westland Books, told me 
over email in July this year that “there 
is no doubt that non fiction has grown 
substantially as a segment of trade 
publishing” over the past decade while 
fiction has taken a backseat. “Also, it’s 
possible for editors to conceptualise 
books that speak to our time and cur- 
rent readership,” she added. “Fiction 
can’t be commissioned in the same 
way. We can identify books in Indian 
languages which could be translated 
into others, including English and we 
can, and do, try and persuade writers 
whose work we’ve read and enjoyed 
to write a novel, but there’s not much 
more you can do.” Sarkar and Karthi- 
ka’s assertions are in stark contrast to 
what Gautam Padmanabhan, CEO of 
Westland, told Business Today: “I don’t 
think any Indian publisher has really 


“A lot of data that has been shared 
online when it comes to advances has 
been speculative,” he said. “I can’t com- 
ment on what happened to Westland 
because they published really fantastic 
books. But it takes every one of us to 
grow the industry together. We are a 
60 million reader country and if we 
can get to a country where 250 million 
people read books, that helps all of us." 
When Westland shut shop, the reason 
immediate theories floated that Ama- 
zon had probably given into indirect 
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Rajeev Mantri, who is a vocal supporter 
of the Modi government. 

“Westland’s problem was that they 
had very high salaries, paid very large 
advances and simply just didn’t make 
enough revenue to make up for it,” 
Chiki Sarkar said. “At Juggernaut, we 
are very rigorous about our finances 
because we don’t want to close.” When 
it comes to political pressures, she 
said that, in her experience, a book on 
a political party or the government of 
the day will rarely face any substantial 
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take. “As the cliché goes, more people 
write than read,” he told me, explaining 
how the arrival of e-commerce giants 
such as Amazon had changed the game, 
but some trends have shifted. “Chil- 
dren’s books are growing at a dramatic 
pace and the segment of non-fiction 
is growing fantastically.” He said that 
HarperCollins had continued publish- 
ing books during the pandemic, albeit 
in an “e-first” model. “So, we published 
Taslima Nasreen and other authors in 
e-books first and, once the restrictions 
were lifted, the print copies began.” 
Does HarperCollins, too, face the 
trap of big advances? He said that it 
publishes around two hundred and fifty 
new books annually, and every project, 
particularly fiction, has editorial pas- 
sion attached to it—elaborate meetings 
take place with the sales and marketing 
team to judge the potential of a book 
in the market. But business decisions 
might misfire sometimes, he conceded. 


opposition compared to a book or an 
exposé on big business. “In the five 
years, Juggernaut has faced a ton of 
injunctions, and I am still facing a case 
with Ramdev in court”—over Priyanka 
Pathak Narain’s Godman To Tycoon: 
The Untold Story Of Baba Ramdev. “It’s 
easier for me to do a critical book on the 
BJP, but if I did one on the Tatas, and 
not just the Adanis or Ambanis, I would 
have them breathing down my neck in 
some form. So, yes, big business is intol- 
erant and the same goes for journalism, 
too, to a certain extent." 


pressure from the Modi government 
was because recently published books, 
such as Ascetic Games: Sadhus, Akha- 
ras and the Making of the Hindu Vote 
by Dhirendra K Jha and Modi’s India: 
Hindu Nationalism and the Rise of Eth- 
nic Democracy by Christophe Jaffrelot, 
presented scathing critiques of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and the Rash- 
triya Swayamsevak Sangh. But there 
was a dichotomy visible here too, as 
Westland was also publishing the BJP 
leader Smriti Irani, the RSS ideologue 
Ram Madhav and the entrepreneur 
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Anantha Padmanabhan told me, while clarify- 
ing that he is not aware of the details of the Ram- 
dev case, that the material of any book ought to be 
legally indisputable. “We published Gunning for 
the Godman: The True Story Behind Asaram Bapu’s 
Conviction by IPS officer Ajay Lamba, who nabbed 
Asaram,” he said. Another HarperCollins title 
facing a very public legal battle is Josy Joseph’s A 
Feast of Vultures: The Hidden Business of Democ- 
racy in India. Jet Airways filed a 31,000 crore 
civil-defamation suit because the book investi- 
gates alleged links between Naresh Goyal, the 
founder of the airline, and the gangster Dawood 
Ibrahim. “Gunning for the Godman went up to the 
Supreme Court, Mr Sibal represented us, and the 
book is very much in print,” Padmanabhan added. 
“Would people try to use the legal means to stop 
something from happening? Yes. Has it happened 
in the past? Yes. But the number of books that 
have been published far outweigh the ones that 
haven’t.” 


FROM ITS BEGINNINGS IN 1962 to getting acquired 
by the Tatas to facing record losses to getting 
dumped by Amazon, the Westland story finally 
seems to have found its conclusion in the hands of 
Pratilipi, India’s largest online self-publishing and 
audiobook portal. Ranjeet Pratap Singh, the CEO 
of the digital firm, told me that Amazon has been 
more than accommodating in facilitating a smooth 
transition—it was “flexible with quite literally 
everything,” except the 31 March deadline. 


Beyond corporate buyouts and 
the advance trap, the mind 

of the Indian reader remains 
difficult to fathom, made 
evident by the fact that some 
bestselling authors are waning 
in popularity. 


“I don’t think Amazon made the decision to shut 
down Westland purely on the basis of numbers,” 
Singh said. “Because there are so many loss-mak- 
ing ventures that Amazon continues to run glob- 
ally. So, the Westland decision seemed to be driven 
by the fact that they would much rather stick to 
the marketplace model (just connecting buyers 
and sellers as opposed to owning inventory) of 
doing business.” 

What will the new relationship between 
Westland and Pratilipi look like? Will it still be 
named Westland? Will all the titles under Eka, 
Context, Tranquebar and other Westland imprints 
be retained and published? For starters, Singh 
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said, the goal is to retain the staff at Westland. 
“Westland will operate exactly how they always 
have, with zero changes,” he said. “But we will 
explore opportunities where Westland can work 
with our other IPs (Pratilipi FM, Pratilipi Comics) 
and vice versa.” Before the interview, Singh said 
he was a “tech person” who happens to be along 
the “fringes” of publishing. “As a country, we are 
still figuring out how publishing works,” he said. 
“My understanding is that people are not read- 
ing less but they are reading differently. So, we 
need to figure out how the reading ecosystem as 

a whole can create more value than the past and 
also retain some of that value." Singh grew up in 
asmall town near Rae Bareli in Uttar Pradesh. 
For the better part of his life, he was not exposed 
to writing in English. However, he said he later 
hardly encountered popular literature outside the 
English language. Singh's early experience formed 
the ethos of Pratilipi—there would be no elitist 
gatekeeping, tales of tantra and detectives, cursed 
jungles and teen romance would sit at par with 
literary fiction. 

From the varying threat of e-books, which 
hardly seem to have made any substantial finan- 
cial gains, to the scourge of large advances for star 
authors and an uneven balance sheet, the Indian 
publishing world is still guided by innumerable 
forces. The production costs keep increasing and 
the average Indian wants to spend less and less ev- 
ery year on books, too. There are no easy answers, 
but the closure of Westland will provide some 
takeaways for the large booksellers on what they 
can do moving forward. Or as Karthika VK, who 
is now with Pratilipi, put it, *Readers. We need 
more readers, more people willing to invest their 
time and money in long-form reading, in ideas and 
stories that can't be consumed in a single gulp. We 
need them to be more curious and enjoy discovery 
rather than gravitate towards the best-seller." 

Much like Maitreya, Karthika also stressed the 
need to have reviewers spaces for book reviews 
that can generate excitement for books that 
might not get the same space as a best seller. “We 
need bookstores in every town and neighbour- 
hood and specialised sales folk who know their 
customers," she added. ^We need value to be 
attached to books and writing, we need people to 
not chase discounts and not quibble about paying 
areasonable amount of money to take home ideas 
that have taken years for authors to conceptual- 
ise and articulate. We need the law to stand by 
publishers and writers so they can exercise their 
freedom of expression responsibly and without 
fear. We need to keep pushing the bar higher 
where editing is concerned. And we need to make 
sure publishers continue to be filters without 
becoming gatekeepers.” M 
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WOMAN'S BURDEN 


Nilanjana Bhowmick 


This book focusses on middle class Indian women, the insti- 
tution of marriage, notions of tradition and modernity, wom- 


en’s role in the workforce and how the society they are part of 


renders invisible women’s contributions. 


ALEPH BOOK COMPANY, 1699, 272 PAGES 


BIBI'S ROOM 
HYDERABADI WOMEN 
AND TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY URDU 
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This book argues that there has been a lack of scholarship 

on Hyderabadi women writers in Urdu because of the 
predominant focus on north India and Pakistan, and explores 
the lives and writing of Zeenath Sajida, Najma Nikhat and 
Jeelani Bano through critical readings of their work against 
the political and social context of the time. 


ORIENT BLACKSWAN, 1995, 432 PAGES 


FIRST STEPS 
CITIZEN SCIENCE IN 
ECOLOGY IN INDIA 


Pankaj Sekhsaria and 
Naveen Thayyil 


Pankaj Sekhsaria 
Naveen Thayyil 


This study presents an analysis of citizen science and 

its growing popularity in India. It is based on different 
ecological projects and their methods, such as those working 
with wildlife and biodiversity, as well as the challenges these 
initiatives face. 


DST CENTRE FOR POLICY RESEARCH, IIT DELHI AND 
AUTHORS UPFRONT, 250, 150 PAGES 


FLAMING FOREST, 
WOUNDED VALLEY 
STORIES FROM 
BASTAR AND 
KASHMIR 


FLAMING FOREST, WOUNDED VALLEY | репу Manecksha 


Stories from BASTAR and KASHMIR 
FRENY MANECKSHA 


A book focussing on people and communities in two highly 
militarised places, Bastar and Kashmir, examining stories 

of resistance as well as the impact on lives by various events, 
including by military sieges, shutdowns, forced displacement 
and state-sponsored violence. 


SPEAKING TIGER, 1599, 312 PAGES 
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THE MANY LIVES 
OF MANGALAM- 
РАШ BALAMURA- 
LIKRISHNA 

AN AUTHORIZED 
BIOGRAPHY 


Mangala mpalli 
Balamuralikrishna 


Veejay Sai 


Drawing on archives, interviews and material on musical 
traditions in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, 
this biography of the Carnatic muscian Mangalampalli Bal- 
amuralikrishna explores his life and work, from his debut at 
age seven to his interests in composing, acting, writing and 
poetry. 


VINTAGE BOOKS, PENGUIN RANDOM HOUSE, 1599, 320 PAGES 
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A MAPPILA GIRL 
A MEMOIR 


BM Zuhara 
Translated by 
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BM Zuhara, a Muslim writer from Thikkodi, recounts her 
childhood in the 1950s, her aspirations, hopes and struggles 
with social expectations and conventions in this post-Inde- 
pendence memoir set amid shifting political currents. 


SAGE, SELECT AND YODA PRESS, 1550, 228 PAGES 
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Sheela Tomy 
Translated by 
Jayasree Kalathil 
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SHEELA-TOMY 


This novel, set in the village of Kalluvayal between the 1970s 
and the present day, explores the lives of its characters, nar- 
rating stories of four generations of repression, resistance and 
relocation, as well as of environmental destruction and ecolog- 
ical disaster. 


HARPER COLLINS, 1699, 420 PAGES 
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A LIFE 
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Govardhanram 
Tripathi 
Translated by 
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The renowned Gujarati writer Govardhanram Tripathi wrote 
a biography, in 1905, of Lilavati, his daughter, after she died of 
tuberculosis. The book is now out in a new translation, with 
an introduction examining notions of the self, the nation and 
sacrifice that were prevalent at the time. 


PENGUIN INDIA, 3399, 272 PAGES 
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ON 16 AUGUST 1975, the Australian 
prime minister, Gough Whitlam, gives 
a handful of soil to the Gurindji elder 
Vincent Lingiari as asymbol of his gov- 
ernment’s decision to return Gurindji 
land to its traditional owners. The 
transfer was the result of a prolonged 
strike, led by Lingiari, at the Wave Hill 
cattle station. 

Wave Hill was established, in 1884, 
on land in the Northern Territory 
leased from the colonial authorities. 
Thirty years later, it was purchased by 
the Vestey Group, a British meatpack- 
ing company that would grow into the 
world’s largest private conglomerate. 
Much of that growth was achieved 
through its holdings in Australia, 
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where it benefited from paltry rents, no 
taxes and the exploitation of Aboriginal 
labour. 

Gurindji workers at Wave Hill were 
initially paid in rations. Even in 1966, 
they were paid only a fifth as much as 
their white counterparts. On 23 August 
that year, Lingiari led a walkout by 
about two hundred Gurindji workers 
and their families. Instead of limiting 
their demands to salaries—Vestey even- 
tually offered а 125-percent raise—they 
petitioned the government to lease 
them around thirteen hundred square 
kilometres of land. The government, 

a coalition of the Liberal and Country 
parties, refused and tried to cut off 
their access to supplies. 
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With the help of the radical jour- 
nalist Frank Hardy and the union 
organiser Dexter Daniels, the Gurind- 
ji were able to build support for 
their cause throughout the country. 
Whitlam’s Labour Party won the 1972 
election on a platform that included 
the recognition of Aboriginal land 
rights. The new government provided 
the Gurindji a 30-year lease over a 
small portion of Wave Hill. In 1986, 
the Gurindji secured an inalienable 
freehold title over three thousand 
square kilometres. The Federal Court 
of Australia recognised their native 
title rights over Wave Hill, in 2020, 
entitling them to royalties from min- 
ing operations in the area. 
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